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A Differtation on ancient Tragedy*. 4to. Franklin. 


HEN, either from accident or inclination, men havé 

been deeply engaged in any particular ftudy or pur- 
fuit, they naturally contract a fondnefs for whatever has em- 
ployed their attention, and take great pains to perfuade them- 
felves and others, that it is ufeful, honourable, or agreeable. 
Dull Scholiafts and Commentators, who. have mifpent their 
whole lives in poring over various readings, -will tell you, 
thatit is of the higheit importance to afcertain- where-Cicero 
makes ufe of Quare, and where he gives the preference to 
Quamobrem. In. fhort, throughout the feveral occupations 
and employments of life, we are too apt to form our eftimates 
from abftracted confiderations, and to prize eyery thing rather 
in proportion to the ufe we have made of it, and the pleafure 
we have received from it ourfelves, than with refpect.to its 
general utility or entertainment. Every one thinks that moft 
ufeful and dele&table, which has been the chief object of his 
own application: the Moralift, whofe-whole thoughts have 
been bent on framing precepts for regulating the condu& of 
human life, and controling the paffions, recommends dr 
difquifitions concerning Virtue, as the only laudable and pro- 
fitable ftudies. The Naturalift, on the other-hand, cenfures 
purfuits of this-nature, as vain fpeculations, and ufelefs re- 


* By the’ Rer. Mr. Franklin, the Tranflator of Sophocles. N. B. 
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finements; to him every thing is trivial, compared with the 
anatomy of a Plant, or the diffection of a Butterfly. A third 
thinks that all ufeful and entertaining knowlege flows from 
the operations of the Air-pump, or the effects of an Eleétri- 
cal ‘Tube. The man of tafte, and the lover of the Belles 
Lettres, condemns all thefe, and deems nothing worth atten- 
tion but what flatters the fenfes, or amufes the imagination : 
it would, indeed, be endlefs to enumerate the various inftances 
which prove men partial to their own particular purfuits. 


As this partiality is fo univerfally prevalent, it will not feem 
extraordinary that ancient Tragedy fhould be a favourite with 
the Tranflator of SopHOCLES, and that he fhould lament, as 
he does in the [ntroduction, that ‘ the Stage of Greece feems 
‘ to be forgotten by us.’ Homer, Xenophon, Demofthenes,’ 
fays he, ¢ and many other eminent Greeks Writers, have of 
‘ late years put on an Englifh habit, and gained admiffion even 
© into what is called polite company; whilft Afchylus, So- 
© phocles, and Euripides’ ftill'lurk in fchools and colleges ; 
‘ and very feldom make their appearance, at leaft with dirty 
© Jeaves, in the libraries of the Great.” ‘This complaint, we 
are inclined to believe, is not ill founded ; but as our induf- 
trious Author has taken {uch pains to array Sophocles in Eng- 
lifh attire, we hope that he will be as much thumbed by the 
Great as the ‘Tranflator could wifh; and after a thorough 
perufal, probably, few leaves will be found without a foul 
{pot. 


With regard to the Differtation before us, it will afford lit- 
tle entertainment to any but claflical Readers, to whom it 
will probably be an acceptable prefent, as it contains many 
curious remarks and critical obfervations. The Differtator, 
to do him juftice, appears to be well acquainted with his fub- 
jeét, and with all the learning relative to it: but whether fo 
much labour and ingenuity might not have been employed on 
fome enquiry more ufeful and agreeable, we leave others to 
determine. 


This Differtation treats of the Origin of Tragedy—of the 
Parts of ancient Tragedy—of the Chorus—of the Verfe, 
Recitation, and Mufic—of the Conftruction of the Greek 
‘Theatre—of the Scenes, Machines, and Decorations—of 
the Mafques—of the Time when Tragedy flourifhed in 
Greece—of the three great Tragedians. — 


« Tragedy,’ he tells us, ‘ like every other fpecies of poe- 
‘ try, owed its birth to Religion. ‘Tragedy, or the Song of 


* the Goat,” he continues, * was only a facred hymn. Bac- 
© chus, 
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chus, we are told, the firft cultivator of vines, imparted his 
fecret to a petty Prince in Attica, named Icarius, who hap- 
pening one day to efpy a goat browzing on his plantations, 
immediately feized and oftered him up as a facrifice to his 
divine benefactor. The rural facrifice became, in procefs 
of time, a folemn feaft, and aflumed all the pomp and 
fplendor of a religious ceremony; Poets were employed by 
the Magiftrate to compofe hymns or fongs for the occafion, 
and they contended fora prize, which, as Horace inti- 
mates *, was fcarce worth contending for. 


‘ This was probably the period when Thefpis firft pointed 
out the tragic path, by his introduction of anew perfonage, 
who relieved the Chorus or troop of Singers, by reciting 
part of fome well known hiftory or fable, which gave time 
for the Chorus to reft. All that the Actor repeated between 
the fongs of the Chorus, was called an Epifode, or addi- 
tional part; confifting often of different adventures, which 
had no connection with each other. ‘Thus the Chorus or 
Song, which was at firft the only, and afterwards the prin- 
cipal performance, became gradually and infenfibly, but an 
inconfiderable, though, as we fhall fee hereafter, a necef~ 
fary and ornamental part of the Drama. 


‘ From the origin of Tragedy, to the days of Thefpis, 
and from his time to that of A®f{chylus, all is doubt, con- 


jecture and obfcurity. A&fchylus, as being himfelf Author, 


Aétor, and Manager, took upon him the whole conduc of 
the Drama, did not neglect any part of it; he improved 
the fcenery and decorations, brought his actions into a re 
gular and well conftructed theatre, raifed his Heroes on the 
cothurnus or bufkin, invented the mafques, and introduced 
{fplendid habits with long trains, that gave an air of ma- 
jefty and dignity to the Performers.———Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides carefully ftudied the plan laid down by Affchylus, 
and by their fuperior genius and judgment improved it in 
a fhort time to its higheft ftate of erfection, from which 
-! gradually declined to the inerohliben of the Roman 
rama.’ 


Our Differtator gives it as his opinion, that the ancient 


Greek Tragedy was one continued reprefentation from be- 
ginning toend. The divifion into aéts therefore,’ fays he, 


+ 


is undoubtedly a piece of modern refinement. The onl 


* divifion the antients ever made, was a divifion which Na- 


* Vilem certavit ob Hircum, 
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< ture points out to this and every other compofition, viz. 8 
beginning, a middle, and an end, or in the words of Arif- 
‘ totle, the Prologue, the Epifode, and the Exode. 


a 


‘ The Prologue was not unlike the zgoavAsoy or overture, 
¢ in mufic, or the Proemium in oratory, containing all that 
¢ part of the Drama which preceded the firft fong or inter- 
* mede of the Chorus. 


' © The Epifode is all that part of the Tragedy which is be- 
‘ tween the fongs or intermedes of the Chorus. 


_ © The Exode is all that part of the Tragedy which is recit- 
« ed after the Chorus has left off finging. 


With refpe&t to the Chorus, our Author feems not a little 
partial. ¢ By the introdudtion of a Chorus,’ fays he, 
which bore a part in the action, the antients avoided the 
abfurdity of Monologues and Soliloquies, an error which 
the moderns have imperceptibly and neceflarily fallen into 
from their omiffion of it: they avoided alfo that miferable 
refource of diftrefled Poets, the infipid and uninterefting 
race of Confidentes, who only appear to afk a foolifh quei- 
tion, liften to the fecrets of their fuperiors, and laugh or 
cry as they are commanded,’ 


Here we cannot wholly agree with our Diflertator. We 
are fo far from thinking that there is any abfurdity in out 
Monologues and Soliloquies, that we confider them among 
‘the beauties of modern Tragedy. By means of thefe Soli- 
loquies, the Poet has an epportunity of defcribing the moft 
fecret workings of the human heart, and by making the cha- 
racters of the Drama occafionally enter into a kind of {felf- 
examination, the conflicts between Reafon and Paffion, the 
agitations of guilt, the horrors of remorfe, and the agonics 
of defpair, may be more ftrongly difplayed, than they could 
be if any, witnefles were fuppofed to be prefent. “Ihe Plays 
of the immortal Shakefpear afford abundant proofs of the 
preference of Soliloquies over the ancient Chorus. Among 
various inftances which might be cited on this occafion, we 
will mention one which immediately occurs, though, per- 
haps, not.the ftrongeft for the purpofe, which is the Solilo- 
quy of the King in Hamlet. It is, in our opinion, fcarce 
‘pofible to put this fpeech of the King’s into the mouth of a 
Chorus, without’ diminifhing its force, and lofing all thofe 
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‘pathetic ftrokes which mark the fufferings of a guilty mind, 


reflecting on its own foul deeds. That * 2 Chorus‘adds pro- 
€ bability to the reprefentation, and gives it a ftriking refem- 
 blance of real life,’ is what we cannot allow; and not- 
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withftanding, the high opinion which our diflertator is pleafed 
to exprefs of the critic’s judgment, from whom he borrows 
this obfervation, yet we are rather inclined to fide with thofe 
who condemn the chorus as an unnatural excreflence. We 
acknowledge, however, with our Author, that it is intro- 
duced with | propriety, and appears to great advantage in Elfri- 
da and Charaétacus: we readily join with him in his enco+ 
miums on thofe excellent pieces;, but at the fame time we 
cannot fufficiently condemn the perfonal malice and rancor, 
which he difcovers in a note, on the Orphan of China, 
wherein, he mentions the author of that piece dy mame, and 
in the oroffeft terms of abufe. Every one, no doubt, as a 
writer, is open to public cenfure; for as every man who pub- 
lifhes his works, makes an appeal to the tafte and judgmeng, 
of his readers, he thereby gives them a priviledge of expreffing 
their fenfe of his merit : but when criticifm becomes perfonal ; 
when names are malicioufly proclaimed ; when circumftan- 
ces are invidioufly collected, which do not concern the Au- 
thor, as fuch, then the critic ‘deferves the fevereft reprehenfion. 
We are forry, on this occafion, to obferve, that our Differta- 
tor has ftudied the polite Athenians fo long, to very little pur- 
pofe ; for with all his pretenfions to tafte and elegance, this 
note, alane, is a fufficient indication of an illiberal ‘and’ unpo- 
lifhed mind. When men of letters ceafe to treat each other 
with refpect and politenefs, readers will, by degrees, lofe all 
regard to literature. 


Our Author, to return to his Diflertation, {peaking of 
the verfe, &c. of ancient Tragedy, thinks ‘ It more than 
¢ probable, and nearly demonftrable, that the theatrical de- 
‘ clamation of the ancients. was compofed and wrote, (we 
© fhould rather fay, written) in notes, and that the whole 
‘ play, from beginning to end (except the Commoi and Cho- 
‘ ruffles), were in a kind of recitative, like our modern 
‘ operas; that it was accompanied with mufic throughout, 
‘ and that the reciter had little elfe to do, than carefully to 
‘ obferve the directions of the poet; the quantity of every 
« word was afcertained, the time, duration, and rhythmus of 
< every fyllable fixed by the mufician, fo that he could not 
‘ ealily miftake or offend; the actor was not, as on our 
* ftage, left at liberty to murther fine fentiment and language, 
‘ by 1 wrong accents, and falfe pronunciation; by hurrying 
‘ over fome parts with precipitancy, and drawling out others 
‘ in a tedious monotony ; a good voice, and a tolerable ear, 
* were all that the poet required of him.’ 
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Mr. Franklin is very particular in defcribing the con- 
ftru@tion of the Greek Theatre, a plan of which is prefixed 
to the differtation. ‘¢ Among the peculiarities with regard to 
< its ftru€ture,’ he obferves, ‘ there is not any thing per- 
¢ haps fo remarkable, and which we can fo difficulty form 
‘ any idea of, as the Echcea, or brazen veflels, which, ac- 
‘ cording to Vitruvius, were made ufe of by the Greeks, to 
¢ render the articulation diftinét, and give a more extenfive 
© power to the voice; for this purpofe, we are told, that 
¢ they had recourfe to feveral round concave pieces of brafs, 
‘ placed under the feats of the fpcectators, fo difpofed and 
© contrived, by the moft exact geometrical and harmonic 
¢ proportions, as to reverberate the voice, and to carry the 
¢ words of the actor tothe fartheft part of the building.’ 


The machines and decorations are only mentioned to inform 
us, that ‘ We have no genuine, or regular account now ex- 
‘ tant, concerning them.’ As to the fcenery, he obferves, 
that ‘ the unity of place confined the whole reprefentation 
© of their pieces, to one particular fpot; this, however, we 
find was fumptuoufly adorned with all the embellifhments, 
which art or nature could furnifh. The whole theatre, 
he takes notice, being uncovered, and confequently, ex- 
pofed to the heat of the fun, and inclemency of the wea- 
ther; a thin kind of curtain, faftened to a Jarge pillar, or 
pole, in the center of the building, was extended over the 
whole; as the heat, notwithftanding, frequently pene- 
trated through, and the breaths of fo numerous an aflem- 
bly muft have been offenfive, they had recourfe to artificial 
fhowers of rain, which they conveyed from the top of the 


porticos,. through the ftatues that were difperfed over the 
‘ different parts of the building.’ 


annnrnanneaana 


With refpeé to the mafques, our author very properly ob- 
ferves, that the face is certainly the beft index of the mind, 
and that the paflions are as forcibly exprefled by the features, 
as by the words and gefture of the performer: the Greeks 
in this, therefore, he concludes, as in many other particu- 


Jars, facrificed propriety, truth, and reafon, to magnifi- 
cence and vanity, 


In the time of the Greek tragedies, the Athenians, our 
Author takes notice, dictated as it were to all mankind, 
As the theatre was fupported entirely at the expence of the 
public, the public direéted all its operations; we might 
naturally expect, therefore, that the poet would for his 
own fake take care to adapt his compofitions to the public 
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tafte; to fall in with the national prejudices and fuperfti- 
tions; to footh the pride, flatter the felf-love, and adopt 
the opinions of his fellow-citizens. Thofe Readers there- 
fore,’ he concludes, * who are utterly unacquainted with 
the religion, laws, and cuftoms of Athens, are by no means 
adequate judges of antient tragedy; they only condemn, 
for the moft part, what they do not underftand, and rafhly 
judge of the whole edifice, whilft they view but an incon- 
‘ fiderable part of the building.’ 
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We grant that no Reader can be an adequate judge of an- 
tient Tragedy, unlefs he is mafter of the knowlege here enu- 
merated. But we would make a diftin@lion between the old 
tragic Writers, and the ancient Tragedy. We may applaud 
the former, while we condemn the latter : making proper al- 
lowances for the ridiculous prejudices, and abfurd cuftoms 
of thofe days, we may readily allow the poets, all the merit 
which their admirers afcribe to them; but whether their 
pieces, founded moftly on fabulous abfurdities, are, at this 
time, proper entertainments for rational and enlightened 
minds, or worth the attention which this writer and 
others have beftowed upon them, will ftill remain a quef- 
tion. 


With regard to the three great tragedians, our Differtator 
gives the following account of them. * /Efchylus,’ he tells 
us, ¢ was born at Athens, in the firft year of the fixtieth 
¢ Olymptad; he embraced very early in life the profeffion of 
‘ arms, and diftinzuifhed himfelf as an officer at the famous 
‘ battles of Marathon, Salamis, and Platea; during the in- 
tervals of his military occupation, he found time to write 
‘ no lefs than feventy, or according to fome hiftorians, ninety 
* tragedies, only feven of which are now extant; when he 
‘ was pretty far advanced in years, he loft the poetical prize 
© to Sophocles, then but a boy; or, as other writers with 
‘ more probability aflert, to Simonides, in an Elegy on the 
© Heroes, who fell at Marathon; a circumftance which fo 
¢ deeply affected him, that he immediately withdrew from 
© Athens, and retired to the court of Hiero, where, we are 
* told, he lived in great affluence and fplendor, to the age of 
‘ fixty-five.’ 


‘ Aiichylus,” our Author continues, ‘ is a bold animated 
writer ; his imagination fertile, but licentious ; his judge- 
ment true, but ungoverned ; his genius lively, but unculti- 
vated ; his fentiments noble and fublime, but at the fame time 
wild, irregular, and frequently fantaftic ; his plots, for the 
moft part, rude and inartificial; his fcenes unconnected 
B 4 ‘ and 
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and ill placed; his language generally poignant and ex- 
preflive, though in many places turgid and obfcure, and 
even too often degenerating into fuftian and bombaft; his 
characters ftrongly marked, but all partaking of that wild 
fiercenefs, which is the characteriftic of their author ;. his 
peculiar excellency was in raifing terror and aftonifhment, 
in warm and defcriptive fcenes of war and flaughter : if we 
confider the ftate of the drama, when he undertook to re- 
form and improve it, we fhall behold him with admiration ; 
if we compare him with his two illuftrious fucceflors, he 
hides his diminifhed head, and appears far le{s confpicuous : 
were we to draw a parallel between dramatic poetry and 
painting, we fhould perhaps ftile him the Julio Romano of 


° > 
ancient tragedy, : 


¢ Sophocles was born at Coloné, a burgh or village in 
Attica, He may with great truth be called the prince of 
ancient dramatic poets; his fables, at leaft of all thofe 
tragedies now extant, are interefting and well chofen, his 
plots regular and well conducted ; his fentiments elegant, 
noble and fublime; his incidents natural; his diction fim- 
ple; his manners and characters ftriking, equal, and un- 
exceptionable; his choruffes well adapted to the fubject, 
his moral reflections pertinent and ufctul, and his numbers 
in every part, to the laft degree, {weet and harmonious. 
Were I to draw a fimilitude of him, as I did of AXichylus, 
from painting, I fhould fay that his ordonnaice was fo juft, 
his figures fo well grouped and contrafted, his colours fo 
glowing and natural, all his pieces, in fhort, executed in fo 
bold and mafterly a ftile, as to wreft the palm from every 
other hand, and point him out as the Raphael of the an- 
cient drama.’ ! 


¢ Euripides, the fon of Mnefarchus and Clito, was a na- 
tive of Salamis. His fables are generally interefting ; his 
plots frequently irregular and artificial ; his characters fome- 
times unequal, but for the moft part ftriking and well con- 
trafted ; his fentiments remarkably fine, juft and proper; 
his‘ diction fott, elegant and perfuafive. Upon the whole, 
though Euripides had not fo -fublime a genius as A®fchy- 
lus, or a judgment fo perfect as Sophocles, he feems to 
have written more tothe heart than either of them ; and if 
I were to place him with the other two, in the fchool of 
painters, I fhould be inclined, from the foftnefs of his pen- 
cil, to call him the Corregio of the ancient drama.’ 


We cannot forbear thinking, that there is great affectation 
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the whole, though his diflertation bears fome marks of genius, 
yet there is more of labour, than tafte and elegance.in_ the 
: iti ft add, likewife, th Author’ 
compolition. We muft add, likewife, that our Author's 


pattiality to the Greek Theatre, has induced him to mif-fe- . 


prefent the practice of ours. ¢ How would the antients,’ 
he fays, * be furprized at the mufic entertaining a modern 
‘ audience, between the acts, with a jig of Vivaldi, or the 
¢ Roaft Beef of Old England; and this in the midft of an 
‘ interefting and pathetic tragedy?’ They might, perhaps, 
be furprized, if this was the fact; but though, we have 
known a fet of noify and empty people, call for the Roaft 
3eef of Old England, before the opening of a new play, in 
compliance, perhaps, with a ridiculous and cruel cuftom of 
{porting with an author’s anxiety; yet, we never heard, 
fuch a ludicrous piece called for, much lefs played, at any 
other time, or any other occafion. 


Though, it is always with fome relu€tance, that we take 
notice of any inelegancies of ftile, or grammatical errors, 
yet our duty as Reviewers obliges us not to be inattentive to 
thefe particulars; in which, we are concerned to fay, our 
Author affords too frequent occafion for criticifm. He has 
not fcrupled to ufe the word interpretation, in the fame fenfe 
with etymology, or derivation.—Referring the Reader to a 
particular piece in his tranflation of Sophocles, he direéts him 
to, Philoétetes Act one, Scene three; inftead of Act the fir/, 
Scene the ihird.—Speaking of the change of the Greek 
metre, he fays—‘ It is moft probable that the mufic and in+ 
‘ ftruments accompanying the verfe, were changed alfo; a 
© happy circumftance,’ he adds, * for the poet, as it muft 
‘ have afforded an agreeable relief to the audience, .who 
* would naturally de fatigued by the repetition of the fame 
© founds, ée they ever fo harmonious.” ‘To make fenfe and 
grammar of this fentence, we apprehend, it fhould run 
thus ;—-as it muft have afforded an agreeable relief to the 
audience, who would naturally have been fatigued ‘by the re- 
petition of the fame founds, had they been ever fo harmonious. 
Our Author would have done well to have reflected, that 
though the /icentia poetica might, in fome cafes, free the tranf- 
lator of Sophocles from the fhackles of Grammar; that 


neverthelefs, the profe Differtator had no right to plead any 
rok ' | 


juch exemption. R-a 
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The State of the printed Hebrew Text q the Old Teftament con- 
fidered.  Differtation the Second. By Benjamin Kennicott, 

"M.A. Fellow of Exeter-College, and Vicar of Cutham in 
Oxfordfire. 8vo. 6s. Griffiths, &c. 


N aformer Differtation *, publifhed about fix years ago, 
the learned Author prefented the public with a Catalogue 
of Hebrew manufcripts now extant in our univerfities, and 
gave fome fpecimens of their ufefulnefs in fettling the text of 


the Old Teftament. 


The work before us is a continuation of the fame gene- 
ral defign, and tends to remove the prejudices that have been 
hitherto entertained in favour of the Hebrew text, by an ac- 
curate enquiry into the grounds of that veneration that has 
been paid to it, in order to evince the reafonablenefs of 
making ufe of all the affiftance that can be procured from 
comparing Hebrew manu(cripts, or ancient verfions, towards 
obtaining a more perfeét edition of the Hebrew Bible than has 
a appeared. It may feem ftrange, that this fhould need fo 

aboured a proof! One would think, as it is univerfally grant- 
ed, that many errors have crept into the text of the New 
Teftament ; which, by examining different copies, have 
been difcovered, none would deny, that the fame may have 
happened to the O/d; and if fo, it feems reafonable, that the 
like method fhould be taken to correct the errors in the latter. 
But unhappily, fo ftrong a prejudice has prevailed amongtft 
Jearned men in favour of the Ma/foretical copies, from whence 
our printed text was taken; that the leaft deviation from 
them has been deemed an unpardonable prefumption. And 
as to thofe Hebrew manufcripts which are ftill preferved, it 
was taken for granted, that they either agreed with our 
printed copies, or were of too modern a date to deferve any 
regard; and confequently, few have given themfelves the 
trouble to confult them. There have been, indeed, thofe 
who have feen the weaknefs of thefe prejudices; and have 
endeavoured (though with but little fuccefs), to remove 
them. Our Author, therefore, certainly deferves the thanks 
of the public, for the pains he has taken to fet in its true 
light, a fubject, that was but little known, and concerning 
which the moft learned men had fallen into very great mif- 
takes. The work appears to be drawn up with the ut- 
moft candour, and difcovers, throughout, a fincere regard 
to'truth, and a juft concern for the authority of the facred 


* See Review, Vol. VIII. p. 241. 
writings. 
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writings. The Reader, perhaps, may be inclined to think 
the Author fometimes too prolix : but as this feems owing to 
his concern to clear up every difficulty that might arife in 
the mind, on fo obfcure and controverted a fubject, it may 
the more eafily be excufed. 


The work is divided into five chapters ; of the contents of 
which, we fhall give the Reader fuch an account, as may 
enable him to form fome judgment of the performance in 
general. 


In the firft chapter then, the Author confiders the authori- 

of the Samaritan Pentateuch; and endeavours to prove, 
that it is at leaft equal, and in fome refpects fuperior, to that 
of the Hebrew text. In order to eftablifh this point, he ex- 
amines very particularly, the fuppofed corruption of Deut. 
xxvii. 4. in which the Samaritan copies read Gerizim, in- 
ftead of Ebal. ‘The Reader upon confulting the paflage, will 
find that it contains the dire€tion which Mofes gave the If- 
raclites for writing the law, and creéting an altar upon a cer- 
tain mountain, after his death, when they had paffed over 
Jordan. This mountain is called Eéa/ in all the Hebrew 
copies, both in Deut. and in the correfpondent paflage in 
Fofhua, where we have an account of the execution of thefe 
orders. It has, therefore, been hitherto acknowledged, even 
by the greateft advocates for the Samaritans, that they have 
in this inftance, been guilty of a wilful corruption, in order 
to advance the honour of their temple, which was built on 
mount Gerizim, in oppofition to that of Ferufalm. Our 
Author, however, has ventured to undertake their defence, 
and has advanced a variety of arguments, which tend to re- 
move the charge on the other fide. The principal feem to be 
thefe :—T hat it is much more probable that Gerizim, from 
which the Jie/ings were pronounced upon the people, fhould 
be the mountain fixed upon for erecting an altar and writing 
the law, than Eba/, from which the curfes were pronounced. 
‘This argument he confirms by fome circumftances, attendi 
the fituation of the heads of the feveral tribes, when thefe 
bleffings and curfes were pronounced (Deut. xxvii. 12, 13)s 
which we mutt not ftay to enumerate. To this our author 
adds, that if Ebal had been the place originally appointed, for 
thefe purpofes, no reafon can be affigned why the Samaritans, 
who acknowleged the authority of the Pentateuch, fhould have 
preferred Gerizim ; when they were both alike in their power, 
as they lay but at a fmall diftance from each other. Thefe 
arguments, in connection with the others he has offered, 
muft be allowed to carry fome weight with them, and if they 
do not altogether eftablifh his opinion, at leaft, they render 
at 
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it.very probable. Before we difmifs this fubject, it may not 
be improper to obferve, that the Author aie that the Aw, 
which was to be written or engraved on the mountain, was 
no other than the Ten Commandmenis, which is called the law 
by way of eminence. This conjeClure is confirmed by an 
addition, which it feems is made in the Samaritan Pentateuch, 

in Exod. xx. immediately after the Ten Commandments are 
enumerated. This paflage contains the very fame dire@tion 
about writing the law, &c. with that referred to above in 
Deut. and from the connexion in which it ftands, it Is evi- 
dent, that by the words of this law there mentioned, nothing 
elfe. can be underftood but the Ten Commandments. In the 
remaining part of this chapter, the Author endeavours to vin- 
dicate the Samaritan Pentateuch, from the objections of Mr. 
Collins, and makes fome remarks on the antiquity of the Sa- 
maritan Letter, of which it does ngt feem neceflary here, to 
give a particular account. We canMot, however, pafs overa 
Curious quotation which we find in this part of the work, 
which, tends to confirm the late bifhop of Clogher’s hypothetis, 
concerning the Injcriptions found in the Wildernefs of Sinat, 
-that they were engraved there by the Ifraelites. “I'he quota- 
tion is taken from one Co/mes an Egyptian, who wrote in the 
year 535, and is preferved by Montfaucon: and the fubftance 
of,it is. That the Ifraclites having received the Law from 
God, firtt learned from thence the ufe of Letters; and that 
during the forty years they continued in the wildernets, they 
employed themfelves in engraving letters upon the ftones in 
thofe parts; which, ({ays he) I myfelf have fecn in my tra- 
vels. He adds, that thefe infcriptions, which were in He- 
“brew characters, were explained to him by fome Jews, who 
bad feen them, and that they contained an account of their 
marches, their tribes, &c. And concludes, with taking no- 
‘tice of the argument that might be drawn from hence, in 


{fupport of Revelation. 


~ "The'next chapter treats of the Claldve Paraphrafe, the an- 
“entity and authority of which is particularly ‘confidered. 
“Fhe Author endeavours to thew, that it has in fome infances 
-beén corrupted, to render it more conformable to the Hebrew 
“text? but, that where it differs, as it does in many places, 
“it may ftill’ preferve the dignity of an ancient paraphrate, and 
may be of ufe to affift in the recovery of fuch readings as are 
loft,’ dnd in the explanation of fuch as are difficult and ob- 
feure. He a that the principal regard is due to the para- 
“phrafe upon the Pentateuch, next to that, upon the anterior and 
poftericr prophets, {till lefs to that upon the greater part of the 
™ 2 TTagiographa, 
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Hagiographa, and leaft of all to that upon the five fimall 
books, called the AZegilloth; the paraphrafe upon which he 
obferves, is certainly much later, and far more vague, than 
upon any of the former. In this chapter, the Author has 
introduced fome remarks on the Greek and Latin verfions, 
tending to prove, that they, likewife, have been corrupted to 
accomodate them to the modern Hebiew text. Among other 
inftances, he mentions 2 Chron. xiii. 3.17. where we are 
told, that Abijah, King of fudah, fet the battle in array with 
400,000 chofen men, againf/t 800,000 chofen men, under ‘fero- 
boam, King of Ifrael; and that out of Ifrael only, there were 


flain in the battle 500,000. Now, it feems, that many of 


the ancient Latin verfions, which our Author has confulted, 
leave out a cypher in each of thefe numbers, and confe- 
quently remove the objection, which lies againft the hiftory 
as it ftands in the Hebrew text. He imagines, therefore, 
that thefe verfions muft have been made from fome old He- 
brew manufcripts, which are now loft; and that the other 
verfions, both Greek and Latin, have been altered to make 
them agree with the more modern Hebrew. He accounts 
for thefe, and the like errors in Numbers, which are to be 
found in the Old Teftament, by fuppofing, that the Jewifh 
tranfcribers might anciently exprefs numbers, by marks ana- 
logous to our common figures, in which a miftake might 
ealily be made, by adding or omitting a cypher. He likewife 
conjectures, that the ancient Jews exprefled their facred num- 
bers by mwneral letters, as it is certain they do at prefent in 
their own compofitions ; in confirmation of which he adds, 
that fome of their ancient authors fpeak of fingle letters, as 
fignifying numbers in the books of fcripture. He introduces 
here fome farther cbfervations on the fame fubject, and parti- 
cularly, on the ufe and antiquity of the fimal letters, for 
which we mutt refer the curious reader to the work itfelf.— 
We cannot difmifs this chapter without taking notice of our 
Author's remark upon the two editions of the Latin Bible 
publifhed, the one by pope Sixtus V. the other by his imme- 
diate fuccefflor Clement VIII. In the latter of thefe,. there 
are no lefs than two thoufand variations from the - former, 
fome of whole verfes, and many others clearly contradigtory 
in fenfe. And yet, both thefe had the {amp of in/allibility 
upon them, and were enforced by the fentence of excommu- 
nication. And whereas it is pleaded in their defence, that 
Clement only corrected thofe errors of the prefs, witch Six- 
tus défizned to have corre&ted in a fecond edition; our Au- 
thor replies, that it is plain, Sixtus never intended. another 
edition, becaufe he himfelf has correSted, either with his 
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own hand, .or by printed words pafted on, the errors he ob- 
ferved in his own edition after it was printed: a copy of 
which, with his corrections, is happily preferved in the Bod- 
leian library. 


We proceed now to the third chapter, in which the Senti- 
ments of the “fews themfelves on the Helrew text are confidered. 
And here we are prefented with an old Latin tranflation of a 
preface, written by one R. “Facob Ben Chaim, a very learned 
Jewifh critic, and prefixed to the Bomberg edition of the He- 
brew Bible printed at Venice in 1526. ‘The tranflation was 
a manufcript in the Bodleian libraiy, and is the more valuable, 
becaufe the original has hitherto been but little known in the 
Jearned world. It appears from hence, even by the confef- 
fion of the Jewifh writers themfelves, that the Hebrew ma- 
nufcripts have not efcaped all errors in tranfcribing ; and that 
anciently they correded one copy by another, and gave the 
preference to that reading, which was fupported by the 
greater number: but that in later times, the grand rule for 
correction was their (imperfect and corrupted) Masora, 
which is magnified as of divine authority. Confequently, 
fuch Hebrew manufcripts, as were found to agree with this, 
were reputed the beft, and from them the text was printed. 
Our Author having proved from fome quotations, made’ by 
ancient Jewifh writers from the Old Teftament, that their 
copies differed from ours, he concludes the chapter, with en- 
quiring at large into the nature and authority of the Mafra, 
which has been fo much extolled both by Jewifh and Chriftian 
writers, as the fence or hedge of the law, and the great means 
of preferving the purity of the Hebrew text. With regard 
to this, he obferves in general, that by the Ade/ora is meant 
‘ a vaft collection of traditionary remarks, of various kinds ; 
‘ fome refpecting the divifion of the text, into larger and 
© leffer fe€tions and verfes; fome relating to words, others to 


© letters, and othexs to the vowel points and accents.’ Now 


amongft thefe are to be found fome remarks of importance, 
though by far the greater part are idle and trifling. The 
Jews have in general maintained that this was originally the 
work of Ezra, and the other members of the great fynagogue, 
and the fame opinion has been adopted by Buxtorf, and other 
learned men amongft the Chriftians; but even thefe allow it 
to be uncertain in what age it wascompleated. It has gene- 
rally been efteemed the glory of the Mafora, that it proves the 
Hebrew text to have been uncorrupted: but according to our 
author, it proves directly the contrary; fince the profefled 
defign of it was to correc? the Hebrew manufcripts, which 
| fuppofes 
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fuppofes a real corruption. He obferves, that the Mafora itfelf 
acknowleges this, by the diftinction it makes between the 
Keri and the Chetib, and by the diretions it gives as to feveral 
words, which are to be read differently from what they are 
written. In order to leflen our veneration for this perform- 
‘ance, he mentions fome exprefs contradictions to be found in 
it, and fhews that the various readings they have given are 
very few and inconfiderable, when compared with what our 
own manuicripts will furnifh; befides, that in many places it 
is moft evident, that the words retained by them in their 
text, cannot be the true reading. And whereas, it has been 
efteemed the great excellence of the Mafora, that by number- 
ing all the verfes, words and letters, they have prevented even 
the poffibility of any corruption; he obferves, that even 
though they had fixed on fome copy abfolutely perfect, and per- 
formed all that is pretended, with ever fo much exactnefs, the 
tranfcriber would ftill be at a lofs to correét any miftake, even 
after he had been at the pains of counting all the words or 
letters: to which, he adds, that it appears from a calcula- 
tion made by Dr. Gregory Sharpe, of the number of letters 
in the Hebrew Bible, and confirmed by other writers, that 
the Maforetic number 815,280, is near 352,000 lefs than the 
real one. 


This may ferve to give the reader fome idea of our 
Author’s fenfe upon this fubjeé&t. And we fhall now enter 
upon the fourth chapter, which contains an Hiffory of the He- 
brew tixt. It cannot be expected that we fhould give a very 
particular account of this part of the work; we muft con- 
tent ourfelves with laying before the Reader, fuch a general 
view of the Author’s defign, as may excite his curiofity to ex- 
amine more particularly into it. After fome previous re- 
marks on the Canon of Scripture, which he takes it for 
granted was clofed with Malachi, the laft of the Prophets, 
the Author divides the interval from thence to the prefent 
time, into /ix periods. The firfi, from the clofe of the He- 
brew Canon toChrift. The /econd, from thence to the time 
of St. Jerom, A.D. 400. The third, to the conclufion of 
the Talmud, 700. The fourth, to B. Afher and B. Naph- 
tali, 1000. The fifth, to the invention of printing, 1457. 
The fixth, to the prefent time.——Even the firft of thefe 
periods, according to our Author, did not efcape all corrup- 
tions, either wilful or accidental. Befides that memorable 
inftance of Gerizim referred to above, he thinks, the Sama- 
ritan copy will prove, that the Hebrew was altered in other 


places, antecedently to the Greek verfion. Some of thefe 
he 
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he had mentioned in his former differtation, and he has here 
added others, for which we muft refer the reader to the work 
itfelf. He then proceeds to confider the Greek verfion, and 
the affiftance that may be received from thence, towards cor- 
reéting the errors that might have been introduced into the 
Hebrew text, during this firft period. He agrees with Dr. 
Hody, that there was no Greek verfion before that called 
the Lxx ; that this verfion was made at the beginning of the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, for the ufe of the > Jews living at 
Alexandria, about two hundred and eighty years before Chrift ; 
_and that the verfion then made, was only of the Pentateuch ; 
that after Antiochus Epiphanes had forbid them to recite any 
part of their law, the Jews tranflated into Greek J/aiah and 
the faeces Prophets, for the ufe of the temple at Heliopolis 
and the Alexandrian fynagogues ; and that the other books were 
tranflated afterwards, with different degrees of fkill and care, 
at various times, and by various perfons. [In order to fhew 
the ufefulnefs and importance of this verfion in correcting the 
Hebrew text, he produces feveral inftances, befides thofe men- 
tioned in his former diflertation, in which the reading in this 
verfion, where it differs from the Hebrew text, is confirmed 
by the Hebrew manufcripts ftill extant. And, in fome of 
thefe, it has the authority of the Samaritan Pentateuch, to 
confirm it. He mentions, likewife, in this connection the 
Chaldee Paraphrafe, as of ufe to help us in difcovering the 
true reading ; though, he acknowleges our uncertainty, ‘whe- 
ther any part of it was fo early as this period. He concludes 
with taking notice of two circum{tances, which muft have 
tended to introduce errors into this period; one is, that 
books were anciently written without any diftinction of 
words, like the old Greek manufcripts; the other, that 
the facred books were in this age probably written on {fkins, 
or leaves of vellum, faftened by the fides to each other, and 
rolled up into volumes. This might eafily occafion fome 
tranfpofitions, by joining the fheets together out of their 
proper order. In the fecond period, (which reaches from 
the time of Chrift to the year 400) the author begins with 
taking notice of the quotations made from the Old Tcfta- 
ment “by our Saviour and his Apoftles : with refpe&t to which, 
he obferves, that they are made fometimes from the Greck 
verfion, and fometimes from the Hebrew text, and concludes, 
that they muft have been always confonant to the true fenfe 
of the original Hebrew ; and confequently, that where they 
differ materially from the prefent Hebrew text, we muft fup- 
pofe that the latter has been corrupted. He then proceeds to 
confider what affiftance may be derived from ‘fo/ephus and the 
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Syriac verfion, which he fuppofes to have been made foor 
after, or in the Apoflles times, fince Eu/ebius fays, that it is 
quoted by Hegefippus, who wrote about the year 160, 
Among other inftances, in which he thinks this verfion has 
preferved the true reading, the following may deéferve our 
notice, which is taken from Prov. xxvi. 4, §. which accord- 
ing to the Hebrew text is, Anfwer not a fool according to his 
folly, 8c. and Anfwer a fool according to his folly: whereas in 
the Syriac the 5th verfe ftands thus, ay ood a fool according to 
thine own wifdom, Jef? he be wife in his own conceit : which 
reading, is alfo fupported by the Chaldee Paraphrafe. The 
three Greek verfions made by Aquila (A. D. 130.) by Theo- 
dgtion (175), and Symmachus (206), come néxt under cori- 
fideration. Thefe, he obferves, were made by the Jews 
from their corrupted copies of the Hebrew, and wete de- 
fizned to ftand in the place of the Lxx. which they wefe pre- 
judiced againft, becaufe it feemed to favour the Chriftians. 
Only fragments of thefe verfions remain, which having been 
quoted by the Fathers, are preferved by Montfaucon, in his 
remains of the Hexapla: but even thefe fragments it feems 
will difcover fome corruptions, and acquaint us neatly with 
the time when they were introduced, of which forme in- 
ftances are given. But though our Author acknowleges, 
that feveral errors might probably have crept in during the fe- 
cond century, confidering the great deftruction made of the 
Jews, and the fcarcity of Hebrew copies; yet, he is not 
willing to fuppofe with Mr. ‘Yack/on in his Chronélogy, that 
the greater part of thefe were wi/ful corruptions: he is ‘of 
opinion, that many of them may be otherwife accounted for. 

The next article in this hiftory of the Hebrew text, is the 
Hexapla of Origen, which was defigned to fecure the facred 
text from any future corruptions, as well as to correét thofe 
that had already found a place init. The work confifts of 
fix parallel columns ; the firft, containing the Hebrew text, 
in Hebrew ; the fecond, the fame in Greek charaters; the 
third and fourth, the verfions of Aquila and Symmachus ; 
the fifth, the verfion of the Lxx; and the fixth, that of 
Theodotion. The Hebrew text he made his ffandard; but 
as he allowed that corruptions might have happened, and that 
the old Hebrew copies might, and did read differently; he 
did not alter the verfion of the Lxx ; but contented hiimfelf 
with marking fuch words or fentences, as were not in his 
Hebrew text, nor the later Greek verfions, arid to add fuch 
words or fentences, as were omitted in the Lxx; prefixing 
an afterifk to the additions, and an obelus to the others, This 
work, which Montfaucon imagines muft have made fifty 
Rey. July, 1760. C large 
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large volumes, probably perifhed with the library at Czfarea, 
in the year 653. Some parts of the corrected edition of the 
Lxx. contained in it have been preferved, and our Author 
informs us that fome books of this verfion, which have 
never yet been publifhed are ftill extant, and it is to be hoped 
vill in time be made public. Many curious and ufeful re- 
marks on this fubjeét, and the Greek copies taken from the 
Hexapla, we are obliged to omit; and can only juft mention 
what he has faid upon the Greek manufcripts in the Vatican, and 
the Alexandrian in the. British Mufeum. ‘The former was 
publifhed at Rome, at the command of Sixtus V. in 1587, 
and is faid in the preface, to have been written before the 
year 387; though, Bianchini fuppofes it a few years later. 
A letter is inferted here from Zacagni the Prefect of the Va- 
tican to Dr. Grabe, containing a defcription of this manu- 
{cript ; from whence it appears, that it has been repaired 
with frefh ink, and has not been publifhed exaély, fince 
readings of confequence have fometimes been adopted from 
other manufcripts. The Alexandrian is judged by Grabe 
to have been written about the year 396, but Mills and Wet- 
{tein have fuppofed it about one hundred years later. Grabe’s 
Prolegomena {pecify the defects of this manufcript, and allow 


‘that there have been fome rafures and infertions by later hands, 


It is obfervable, that neither of thefe have the afterifks of 


Origen ; which is a proof, that they were not taken imme- 
diately from the Hexapla. They differ chiefly in this—that, 
asthey contain books, which have been corrected by different 
perfons, upon different principles, and as they differ greatly 
in fome places in their interpolations ; fo they contain many 
words, which were either derived from different Greek ver- 
fions, or were tranflated by one or both the tran{cribers them- 
{elves, from the Hebrew text. We fhall only add here, that 
we are told the A/exandrian comes the neareft to the Hexaplar 
copy ; but the Vatican comes nearer the old Greek verfion, 
uncorrected ; or, according to our Author, uncorrupted by 
Origen. Among other inftances of interpolations in our 
Hebrew text, and in the 4/-xandrian, which are not in the 
Vatican ; he mentions a very remarkable one of feveral verfes, 
in the hiftory of David and Goliah, 1 Sam. xvii. 11— 32, 
and from ver. §5, to xviii. 6; which he has taken from Mr. 
Pilkington, and which he endeavours to confirm by fome far- 
ther remarks of his own; but the particulars of this criti- 
cifm, we have not room to give here. The ¢hird period ex- 
tends from the year 400, to the conclufion of the Talmud, 
about 700. It begins with fome account of Jerom’s Latin 
verfions, one of which he made from the Hebrew, that 
(fays 


aoa 


or 


Sot oe 


(fays he) the Chriftians might know what was in the Hebrew 
text then allowed by the Fews. He obferves, that it appears, 
from the defire Jerom expreffed to fee other Hebrew copies, 
that fome corruptions had crept into the Hebrew text, be- 
tween the days of Origen and Jerom, fince he had free ac- 
cefs to the Hexapla, in which the text was given as the Jews 
then approved of it. We are informed here, that the Vulgat 
is compounded of an old Italic verfion, made, as is fuppofed, 
foon after the Apoftles times, and Jerome’s verfion together ; 
and that the reading in the printed Latin verfion, where it 
differs from the Hebrew text, is, in fome places, confirmed 
by the Hebrew manufcripts. “The Talmud comes next under 
confideration, which is divided into the Adij/bnah, or, the fe- 
cond law; containing, the Jewifh traditions; and the Ge- 
mara, oY, the comment uponit. ‘Thefe together, are called 
the Oral Law, as having been delivered down by word of 
mouth for many ages, till they were at laft committed to 
writing. At what time this was done, cannot be exactly de- 
termined ; but our Author is of opinion, it was towards the 
middle of the fifth century. ‘The collection publifhed by the 
Jews in Paleftine, about the year 600, is called the ferujalem 
Talmud; as that compofed by the Jews in the eaftern pro- 
vinces towards the year 700, is called the Talmud of Babylon. 
The latter is principally regarded, and as the comment upon 
it is generally held more valuable than the text, the whole is 
fometimes called the Gemara. ‘The fourth period from the 
conclufion of the Talmud, to B. Aiher and B. Naphtali, 
about 1000. ‘The Talmud foon became the idol of the 
Jews, cven to the neglect of the facred text: yet, there were 
fome who endeavoured to open the eyes of their brethren ; 
and Morinus is of opinion, that before the invention of 
vowel points, the ancient Jews reviewed the Hebrew text, 
no lefs than five times; and amongft other remarks, they 
noted feveral various readings. “To thefe reviews, our Au- 
thor tells us may be added a fixth, made by B. Aer and 
B. Naphtali, the former being rector of the fchools in Pa- 
leitine, and the latter in Babylon. ‘Their merit is generally 
faid to confift tn noting the ditkerences of the prefent punctua- 
tion, or vowel-points, which had been invented before, or 
during their time. He thinks it probable, that the MJa/forats 
lived between the third and the fifth of thefe reviews, or 
about the year 800; though there were perfons in the fol- 
lowing ages, who made additions to thefe original comments, 
and were, therefore, called by the fame name. About the 
beginning of the fifth period, Icarning began to flourifh a- 
mongft the Jews ; and about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
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tury, lived thofe four great men, Maimonides, Farchi, Aben 
Ezra and Kimchi. The Author has given us here fome curi- 
ous quotations from Capellanus and other learned men, by 
which it appears, that about the year 1300 of 1400, the 
Jews had eitablifhed a kind of general ftandard, which they 
called the Mafora; that the copies written fince that time 
agree moft remarkably in corruptions before unknown; and 
that the older the manufcripts are, the lefs they are corrupted. 
He concludes, therefore, ‘ that, if the Hebrew Bible has been 
printed from very late manufcripts, or (which amounts to the 
fame( from manufcripts corrected down to the modern Mafore- 
tic flandard; {uch text. muft be far removed from its ori- 
ginal integrity.” * That this is fad,’ he adds, ¢ I appre- 
hend to be clearly demonftrable, fince our printed editions 
agree almoft univerfally with one another, and agree uni- 
‘ formly with the /ate/? and worf? manufcripts.’ The fixth 
and Jaft petiod, reaches from the invention of printing 1457, 
to the prefent time. ‘This contains a view of all the feveral 
editions of the Hcbrew Bible that have been publifhed ; but 
as this part cannot properly be abridged, we fhall only ob- 
ferve, that as the firft editions were carefully corrected by the 
Maforetical copies, fo fucceeding ones have generally been 
efteemed perfect in proportion as they have approached to 
this ftandard. We cannot avoid mentioning, however, the 
edition publifhed in 1753, by Charles Francis Houbigant, 
one of the Fathers of the Oratory in Paris, which contain- 
ed, firft, the Hebrew text taken from Vander Stooght ; fe- 
condly, critical notes, correcting that text by the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, Hebrew manufcripts, and ancient verfions ; and 
thirdly, a new Latin verfion, made by himfelf, agreeable 
to the emendations he had propofed. Our Author fpeaks of 
this work in very high terms, and applauds with juftice the 
moderation and learning of the late Pope, who fent F. Hou- 
bigant two gold medals, in teftimony of his approbation. 
This account of the different editions of the Hebrew Bible, 
is followed by fome obfervations on the nature of his own 
work, and the motives that induced him to undertake it: 
to which he fubjoins fome remarks on the ufefulnefs of 
parallel places for correéting the text, where it has been cor- 
rupted, and in confirmation of it, compares the catalogue 
of names given us in the fecond of Ezra, with that in 
the feventh of Nehemiah, and in the firft book of Efdras, 
which, as they differ fo much from each other, prove that 
there are errors in the Hebrew text, which ought, if poffible, 
to be corrected. 
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The fifth chapter contains the Catalogue of Hebrew and 
Samaritan manutcripts, which amount to no lefs than four 
hundred and forty; a number, which the Author obferves, 
js about three times as great as that of the Greek manu- 
fcripts of the New Teftament. He aflures the reader, that 
the Catalogue is formed upon the beft printed accounts cor- 
re€ted in fome parts by private letters; and that no one manu- 
fcript is inferted without authority. It may be proper, how- 
ever, to obferve, that moft of them contain only parts of the 
Hebrew Bible. In this catalogue they are ranged accord- 
ing to the countries and libraries where they are depofited ; 
but there is another catalogue added at the end of the vo- 
lume, in which, all the copies of each book are collected to- 
gether, with the places where they are to be found. It is 
remarkable, that out of the whole number one hundred and 
ten are in England. ‘The catalogue is followed with fome 
remarks on a few of the manufcripts, and a vindication of 
the Samaritan from the objections of Hottinger, who pro- 
duces feventy-eight paflages, in which it differs from the 
Hebrew, and which, therefore, he charges upon it as cor- 
ruptions. 


. 


In the conclufion, the Author makes fome additional re- 
marks, tending to confirm the principles he had before laid 
down, and amongft others, aflures us, that upon examining 
the Hebrew manufcripts of the two copies of David’s Song, 
in Pfalm xviii. and 2 Sam. xxii. he finds no lefs than fix hun- 
dred various readings, including the variations not of the 
points, but only of words and letters ; from whence it is eaf 
to infer, with how little reafon it has been taken for sili, 
that the Hebrew manufcripts now extant, were all uniform 
and perfectly agreed with the text. Our ‘Author clofes the 
whole, with reprefenting the great importance of reviewing 
the Hebrew text, and publifhing as correét an edition of it 
as can be obtained, in the ufe of thofe methods he had 
pointed out in the progrefs of the work. ‘This, he obferves, 
is neceffary, previous to a new tranflation, and if under- 
taken here, would be a great honour to our age and 
nation, as it would be a means of removing fome of the 
objections made againft Revelation, and would tend ta il- 
luftrate the beauty and ftrengthen the authority of the 
Sacred Writings. 


From this view of the work before us, the Reader may 
judge of its importance; and will no doubt, readily join 
with us, in wifhing the learned Author may meet with 
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fufficient encouragement in his defign of collating the Hebrew 
MSS. in our own country; and that the fuccefs of this at-. 
tempt may engage the learned, in other parts, to follow his 


example. 


CA. 





An additional Dialogue of the Dead, between Pericles and Arifii- 
des: being a Sequel to the Dialogue between Pericles and Co/mo. 
Svo. rs. Davis. 


E cannot conceiye what could be our Author’s in- 

ducement for publifhing this additional Dialogue, 
fince that to which it is a fequel, did not, in our opinion, 
require any addition or explanation whatever. This ingeni- 
ous Writer, it muft be confeffled, is extremely happy in a 
lively fancy and flowery dition, which render his compofi- 
tions grateful to the ear and pleafing to the imagination. But 
thefe talents, though they may adorn, yet they do not con- 
ftitute either the philofopher or the politician; and when his 
political and philofophical arguments are brought to the teft 
of judgement, they appear to be what the French very ex- 
preflively term verbiage. In the Dialogue before us, our Au- 
thor is more a logomachift, than a reafoner: and, like chil- 
dren who entangle a packthread cradle to fhew their dexterity 


in unravelling it, fo he has wilfully perplexed the argument, | 


and ftarted difficulties and ambiguities, merely to difplay his 
fophiftical fkill in their folution. 


The juftly admired Author of the Dialogues of the Dead, in 
the colloquy between Pericles and Cofmo, makes the former 
confefs that * he rendered the people more intractable, more 
¢ adverfe to virtue, lefs fubjeét to the laws, and more to im- 
¢ preffions from mifchievous demagogues, tlran they had been 
¢ before his time: and that therefore his place in Elyfium, not- 
¢ withftanding the integrity which he preferved in his whole 
public conduct, and the great virtues which he exerted, 
was much below that of thofe who have governed repub- 
lics, or limited monarchies, not merely with a concern for 
their prefent advantage, but with a prudent regard to that 
bailance of power on which their permanent happine/s always 

epends,’ : 
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Nothing, one would think, would be more explicit than 
this conclufion: neither could a finer leflon be inculcated, 
than that ftatefmen will be rewarded hereafter, in proportion 
as they confult the /afing happine/s of the people. But our 
ep. | 6 : Author 
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Author has thought proper to cloud this beautiful fentiment, 
that he might have the pleafure of fighting with a fhadow of 
his own making. He makes Ariftides fay * that for want of 
© a little more particularity of argument and proof, conclufions 
¢ might be plaufibly drawn which would be very diftant from 
‘ the truth—That free ftates or /imitted monarchies, though 
* they may greatly refemble each other in their external con 
‘ firuétion, may yet be fo very unlike in their internal condition, 
¢ that no juft conclufions would be drawn concerning their 
¢ profperity and welfare, merely from their external refemblance. 
¢ Thus’ he adds, * we will fuppofe two ftates to be equally 
‘ free, in their legal conftitution: but let us,’ he continues, 
¢ farther fuppofe, that the manners or principles which prevail 
© in thefe two ftates are widely different; and, in that cafe, 
¢ I apprehend, that if you regard only the legal form of the 
© conttitution, without weighing the manners and principles of 
‘ the members of the ftate, you will be in great danger of 
© impofing falfe conclufions on yourfelf and others.’ ‘To this 
Pericles is made to anfwer, 


‘ I did not force any of thee conclufions upon you.’-— 


What is meant by thefe conclufions, we cannot imagine, 
fince, in fact, there are xo conclufions drawn by our Author : 
neither is it poffible, inour judgement, to draw any fale ones, 
from the reafoning in the paflage above quoted from the Dia- 
logues. What is faid concerning the external conftruction and 
the internal condition of ftates—the manners and principles of 
the members, &c. is like the folemn trifling of a late efti- 
mate, and is, in truth, no way material to the prefent argu- 
ment. For whatever the outward form of eonftitution, or 
inward condition, of the ftate may be ; however, different the 
manners and principles of the members may be fuppofed, yet 
the admirable conclufion drawn by the Writer of the Dialogues 
will remain unfhaken: and it is an inconteftible truth, that, 


, under all forms of government, and among members of ever 


fuch various difpofitions, thofe ftatefmen will have the beft 
title to the favour of heaven, who govern with a prudent re- 
gard to the permanent happinefs of the whole body. One would 
wonder what could induce our Author to raife quibbles on a 
conclufion fo perfpicuous and felf evident. But—Latet An- 
guis in Herba: and we fhall prefently fee this fnake in the 
grafs wriggle his tail, and crawl, as the ferpent did to Eve, in 
all the forms of blandifhment and adulation. In plain terms, 
the ufe of all our Author’s fubtle diftin@tions is to prove, 
what nobody will deny, that the ftate of Athens was very 
different from the prefent ftate of Great-Britain; and thar, 
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though the eloquence of Pericles was eventually mifchievous, 
yet the eloquence of a Britith orator cannot poffibly be dan- 
gerous ; which probably nobody will admit. For thefe pur- 
pofes, however, he has raifed many fine chimeras on the fan- 
taftical bafis of his own imagination. 


He makes Ariftides, amcng others, eftablifh the following 
propofition. ‘That ‘ an hone/f and /fenfible people never defire 
¢ more than redrefs of grievances ; and, when that is obtain- 
© ed, return chearfully to fulcrdination, and adore their rulers.’ 
Surely, to adopt our Author’s own words, this wants a little 
more particularity of argument and proof, more efpecially as the 
evidence of hiftory throughout all countries is againft him. 
To us this propofition appears falfe and deceptive. If an 
honeft and fenfible people defire redrefs of grievances, by 
public remonftrances, or any con/fitutional method of praying 
relief, in fuch cafe they do not violate the rules of fubordina- 
tion; but if they are obliged to infringe thofe rules, that is, 
if they are under a neceflity of feeking redrefs by force, then, 
if they are fo happy to obtain it, their good fenfe will tell 
them that it will not be for their fafety to return to fuch fub- 
ordination, or adore fuch rulers again. The honeft and fenfi- 
ble people of this kingdom, in the laft century, after having 
ventured their lives to obtain redrefs of grievances, thought 
it fafeft, after they had obtained it, to decollate their ruler, and 
leave Us to adore him, We would not be thought, however, 
to approve of that yery unwarrantable meafure: we only men- 
tion the circumftance, to fhew how far their conduct contra- 
diéts our Author’s pofition. 


In fhort his propofition is fo very loofe and general, that no 
certain inference whatever can be drawn from it. Thus, 
when he fays—* Suppofing the people to be fen/ible and honeft, 
¢ and the court of AREOPAGUS corrupt or incapable, the onl 
‘ means of faving the ftate, is the power which the people 
‘ have to check and reform the court of the AREOoPAGUS’— 
Wereply, that whenever the governed are obliged to ufe their 
power againft their governors, the government by that aét is 
deftroyed, and the people would be very unwife ever to receive 
them as their rulers again. 


But our Author proceeds to fhew that the republic of Athens 
was abfolutely vad of all fecurity. To this end he makes 
Pericles confels that the people whom he corrupted were few 
in number, low in itation, and mean in capacity: From 
whence he draws the following inference—* In cafe the court 
* uf the AREOPAGUS was delinquent, the people were not of 


© fufficient 
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fufficient capacity or weight to reffore the ballance of the 
ftate. On the other hand, fuppofing that court to be uncor- 
rupt, you fee that the people were liable to be feduced to 
its deftruction, fuch a republic, therefore, was formed for 
continual factions while it lafted, and then for a /peedy death.’ 


va ana a 


Here again, our Author prefents us with quibble and fo- 
phiftry, initead of found reafon and argument ; for admitting 
that the people were not, of them/felves, of fufficient capacity 
or weight to reffore the ballance of the ftate, yet, under the 
conduct of fome difcontented leader of fuperior rank and 
abilities, they were, as Infiruments, fufficiently powerful for 
that, or any other purpofe: and we believe it will be found 
that, in all civil commotions and revolutions, the people have 
been nothing more than bare inftruments. Neverthelefs, 
refting on the foundation of this chimerica] conclufion, the 
Dialogue proceeds in the following ftrain, 


‘PERICLES. 


‘ Do you think, Ariftides, that, by a change of circum- 
« ftances, thefe evils could admit of any remedy? 


‘ARISTIDES. 


‘I think they might.—In your difcourfe with Cofmo, 
you hinted at a /imited monarchy. I will therefore leave 
this imperfec? form, this Embryo of a common-wealth, to 
fpeak of a more auguft image of a government. Suppofe 
therefore, that the Athenian ftate, inftead of a petty pro- 
vince, had been a large, populous, and fertile country, 
governed by a King, and two courts, vefted with higher 
‘ powers than thatof the AREOPAGUS*; that one of them 
§ had been hereditary, the other chofen by the body of the peo- 
‘ ple; and that the /egiflative power was lodged in the united 
‘ fuffrages of thefe three — 


‘PERICLES. 


‘ You charm me, by the very fuppofition.—What a glori- 
* ous republic ! — 


eo AanAean A OR 


‘ARISTIDES. 


‘ Do not you fee, Pericles, that all I have faid concern- 
‘ ing the ftate of Athens, would gain new ftrength, under 
* fuch a fuppofition ? 


‘PERICLES. 


¢ My views muft be narrow indeed, if I could not fee 
* fome differences arife: pray go on. 


* The court of the Areopagus was judicial, not lecMative. 


© ARISTIDES, 
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‘ARISTIDES. 
‘In the firft place what could fhake fuch a kingdom as 


‘ this, if all the feveral powers maintained the purity and 


nw 
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vigour of their inftitution ? 
‘PERICLES. 
© Methinks I fee the picture of an eternal Government. 


‘ARISTIDES. 

‘ But fuppofe that, by the exceis of commerce, and an 
overflow of wealth, or by any other caufe, a pernicious 
luxury fhould creep in, and fteal unperceived on the higher 
ranks: fuppofe farther, that the very genius of the con/fitu- 
tion, formed for the nobleft ends, fhould yet have a natural 
tendency towards political venality and corruption, unlefs 
ftrongly guarded by a purity of principle and manners; and 
fuppofe this political venality fhould, in fact, creep in along 
with duxury ; what confequences would you expect? 


‘PERICLES. 


© You terrify me by the reprefentation: I behold the ftate 
on the brink of ruin. Inttead of ability, courage, and public 
fpirit, among the lacing ranks; 1 fee them immerfed in 
every fatal indulgence. 1 fee their councils divided, their 
fleets and armies di/graced, and fome neighbouring Philip in 
poffeffion of their farts and colonies. 


‘© ARISTIDES. 
€ Where would you feek for the cure of thefe enormous 
evils ? 
‘PERICLES. 
© Certainly no cure can take place, till ability, courage, and 
public fpirit fhould arife on the ruins of their contraries, 
‘ARISTIDES. 


‘ Your aim is good. But the grand queftion is, by what 
means this can be effected. 


‘PERICLES. 
§ I fear, the means muft be violent. I have heard you talk 
of a coercive power, fufficient to reform corruption. 
‘ ARISTIDES. 


‘ Where, do you think, this might moft probably be 
found ? 


‘PERICLES. 


‘I am cafting about; but I cannot find it. My experi- 
ence makes me afraid of the interpofition of the people— 
© ARISTIDES, 
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‘© ARISTIDES. 
¢ What? even though they were hone and fenfible ? Why 
¢ fhould you fear the influence of a general good fenfe and in- 
‘ tegrity ? 
‘PERICLES. 
¢ I cannot conceive it probable, that the /ower ranks 
¢ fhould be more /éenfible or more upright, than their /uperiors 
¢ in ftation.’ 


Ariftides is then made to obferve that certain circumftances 
might naturally arife, and prove ftrong temptations to the great, 


while, the body of the people might, for a time at leait, e/cape 


them. ‘¢ One temptation, it is fuggefted, muit naturally arife 
‘ from that unmanly or effeminate character, which a refined 
‘ luxury tends to introduce : another, from an intemperate de- 
‘ fire of /upplying expences, grown exorbitant.’ Ariftides is 
made to add, that—‘ In a kingdom, thus circumftanced, ex- 
tenfive, fertile, mercantile, rich, and populous, acountlefs 
number of Jucrative offices muft arife, and be eftablifhed for 
the protection and good order of the ftate—That the higher 
ranks would be naturally affiduous to recommend them- 
felves to thofe, who had the di/pofal of thefe profitable em- 
ployments: while the body of the peuple, becaufe generally 
excluded from all hope of being raifed to them, would be 
mare independant of thofe in power.’ By thefe fhallow argu- 
ments, Pericles is fuppofed to be convinced that ¢ the higher 
‘ ranks in fuch a ftate, though equally poflefled of private 
¢ virtues, muft be much move expofed to the temptations of 
© political venality and corruption, than the body of the peo- 
$ ple.’ Neverthelefs he exprefles his apprehenfions as follows. 


(on we ee a 2 2 2) 


‘PERICLES. 
© Yet ftill I fear the effects of popular power ; becaufe, by 


¢ experience, [ know’ ** the influence of indifcreet and venal 
*< orators, over the paffions of a mifguided, infatuated multi- 
‘* tude, who thought their freedom confifted in encouraging 
** calumnies againit the beft fervants of the republic ; and 
‘¢ conferring power on thofe, who had no other merit, than 
€* falling in with, and foothing lar folly *.” 

alling in with, and foothing, a popular folly *. 


‘© ARISTIDES. 


‘ This objectian, as I faid before, may be of weight in a 
‘ fmall republic, fach as that of Athens was in your Days or 
f mine. But fuppofing it to have been augmented into a 
€ great, populous, civilized, and powerful kingdom, fuch as I 
\ 
* < Dialogues of the Dead, page 255. ) 
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¢ have now reprefented, which contains more /quare leagues 
¢ than Attica contains acres, more cities than Attica contains 
< villages, more men of fortune than Attica contains mechanics, 
« and the objection vanifhes into nothing. I can eafily fee, 
« how a bufy orator may mount the roftrum, and intoxicate 
¢ an ignorant multitude that furrounds him; and this, Peri- 
* cles, I fear was your imprudence, nay, perhaps, my own. 
© In a fmall ftate, like that of Athens, fuch an event as this 
‘ muft affect the public welfare: but, in a kingdom fo in- 
© Jarged, and fo inlightened, as that which I have fuppofed, 
‘ the harangues of an orator, to any furrounding audience 
‘ of the people, can no more affect the general welfare, 
‘ than the buzzing of an eloquent dee can affect a province, 

‘when he leads out the murmuring Aive on the mountains 
‘ of Hybla or Hymettus. 


‘PERICLES. 
¢ Do you think the difference fo great? 


© ARISTIDES. 


© Ido; becaufe, in acity like that of Athens, the whole 
multitude of the community is eafily collected in one body ; 
and therefore may be fuddenly feduced, by an orator, into 
one ill purpofe: but, in a great and populous kingdom, 
the whole multitude of the community cannot be collected 
into one body; nay, nor into a hundred bodies ; and there~ 
fore cannot be fuddenly feduced, by an orator, into one ill 
purpofe.’ 
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To be fure this very fine and florid. But, after all, the 
eafy and fimple ftile of Dialogue, requires no fuch affected 
ornaments. Such flowery images are as ill placed, as a 
gaudy row of tulips in a corn field.—But what if the buzz- 
ing of this eloquent dee fhould affect the murmuring hive col- 
lected within the body of St. Stephen’s, will it not, we 
would afk, foon f{pread over the whole province? In plain 
terms, as in a ftate fuch as above defcribed, the whole com- 
munity is collected in the reprefentative body, undoubtedly 
fuch of that body, whofe paffions are not counteracted by 
principles of immediate felf-intereft, will be fufceptible of 
the impreffions of eloquence, and by their influence, the 
whole multitude will become affected. Befides, all orators 
have their partizans and admirers, who are induftrious in 
propagating and embellifhing the harangues of their eloquent 
leader ; and we much queftion whether the multitude are not 
more ftrongly affected by thefe fecond hand and polifhed de- 
clamations, than they would be were they to hear the s 
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ginal fpeeches. How many oratorial flourifhes is the public 
entertained with every feffions of parliament ; fome of which 
were never fpoken at all, and many Levees) not half fo well 
exprefled, when they were firft delivered? As to this king- 
dom’s being more inlightened than that of Athens, if we 
may judge from the many inftances of tafte and difcernment 
which the people of Athens fhewed at their theatres and 
public declamations; we may conclude that their multitude 
was at leaft as fenfible as ours. With refpeé to the orator, 
however, whom our Author evidently alludes to by this offi- 
cious adulation, his zeal for the public good is demonftrat- 
ed by fuch fubftantial proofs, as need no eloquence to fet 
them off: therefore we will only add— Non tali auxilio, Se, 


But the Writer makes Ariftides carry his reflections ftill 
farther—¥‘ As it would be thus impoffible,’ he continues, * to 
“ feduce by eloquence, fo it would be no lefs impracticable to 
‘ corrupt, by bribes, this whole body of men, to the defertion 
‘ of theirtrue intereft. A few, nay indeed a number, might 
‘ be thus corrupted; but this would never produce an united 
© voice; for the remaining part, and that much the Jarge/?, 
© would loudly clamour ; and thus, nothing but di/cord could 
‘ arife. To iniace fo many millions, by repeated bribes, 
“ would require ten times the wealth of Crasus ; and more 
‘ than ever man, nay, more than ever nation, poflefled.’— 
In anfwer to thefe fpecious reflections, Pericles is made to 
draw the following conclufion. 


‘ You have reafon in what you fay: I perceive now, that 
¢ nothing but a fair and open profecution of the general in- 
‘ tereft could ever unite fo great a people.’ 


Who is fo blind as not to perceive the tendency of this 
fervile inference? But will our Author be fo hardy to fay that 
the collective body are not liable tocorruption ? Did he never 
hear of a kingdom, where, at a general election of repre- 
fentatives, the whole nation, colleétively fpeaking, have been 
notorioufly bribed to defert their true intereft? As to the 
great ftrefs which he lays on the number of the people, it 
appears to have no moment. How few among them have op- 
portunities of information! Of thofe who have, how few 
are able to judge for themfelves ! Even among fuch as are 
engaged in public bufinefs, how few know the real grounds 
either of war or peace, or any other important concern of govern- 
ment! In fhort, be the multitude more or lefs, they are, as we 
hinted before, to be confidered only as mere inftruments and 
machines ; and they are eafily inflamed by the echo of a faéi- 


aus declamation, or corrupted by a chain of venal agents. 
Belides, 
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Befides, as a nation increafes in wealth and numbers, evety 
fuperior gains, in proportion, the means of temptation by 
which to influence his inferior: fo that ten millions are as 
eafily bribed, or otherwife influenced, as fo many thoufands. 
As our Author allows that the higher ranks are rendered de- 
pendent by the hope of fharing the public employments, fo 
their inferiors are made dependent on them by lefler confidera- 
tions. A bottle of Oct: ber, is to the thirfty peafant, what a 
liberal penfion is to the greedy courtier. In fhort, life is no- 
thing but a chain of dependence, and a ftate of alternate 
hope and fear. To talk of independence in the body of the 
people, and an impraditcability of corrupting them, is to in- 
dulge fpeculation and fophiftry, at the expence of. reafon 
and experience: and we mutt obferve that, though our Au- 
thor fpeaks only of bribery and eloquence, there are, neverthe- 
lefs, many other ways of corrupting the people by undue in- 
fluence. 


Upon the whole, we have beftowed more attention on this. 
article, than either the Jength of the treatife, or the merits of 
it’s contents, feem to clatm. But as our Author has fome 
how ftolen into fuch reputation in the literary world, that in 
confiderate Readers are inclined to give him credit for his 
matter, on account of his elegant manner of expreflion, we 
therefore thought ourfelves obliged to enter into particulars, 
in order to vindicate our judgement of this fantaftical com- 


pefition. 
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An biftorical and critical Enquiry into the Evidence produced by 
the Earls of Murray and Marien, againfi Mary Queen of 
Scots. With an Examination of the Reverend Dr. Robertfon's 
Differtation, and Mr. Hume's Hiflory, with refpeét to that 
Evidence. 8vo. 3s. Owen, &c. 


T is difagreeable to refle&t, that the paffions and prejudi- 
& ces of mankind fhould create fuch additional obftacles to 
the difcovery of truth, which, in itfelf, is fo difficult an in- 
veftigation. How many paflages in hiftory, nay, how man 
daily occurrences in our own times, are varioufly reprefented, 
and yet each different relation vouched by all the folemn cir- 
cumftances of credibility ! 


Truth is liable to perverfion from a multiplicity of caufes. 
We are not only fubjeét to deception from purpofed and de- 
ficned 
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figned mifreprefentations, but it often happens that miftakes 
which arofe at firft from accident or ignorance, are after- 
wards fupported as truths, out of mere pride and obftinacy. 
The man who firft impofed upon himfelf, will find numbers 
weak enough to receive the fame falfe impreffions ; thus, in 
length of time, error becomes upholded by party; and zea- 
lots on all fijes engage with the utmoft rage, animofity, and 
malice, about circumftances, which, in themfcives perhaps, 
are totally indifferent. When matters are thus inflamed, it 
becomes dangerous for a man of good fenfe and moderation 
to exprefs his fentiments of the contraverfy ; whatever fide he 
efpoutes, he is treated as a perional enemy to the reft: and 
fhould he unluckily differ from them all, all confpire againft 
him, and hunt him down as an infidel. 


Ridiculous as this rancor appears, yet we have reafon to 
mourn its fatal effets, more efpecially in religious and _ poli- 
tial concerns. ‘To inftance in the latter, which alone is re- 
lative to the fubjeé of this article, we need only confider 
how far the fentiments entertained concerning the character of 
Mary Queen of Scots, have been made articles of political 
creed by refpective parties, and what animofities have been 
excited, even among the learned, by their different opinions, 
with refpeét to this unfortunate Queen. We remember the 
time, when a man who would not believe Mary a monfter, 
without evidence, ran the rifk of being fligmatized as a Ja- 
cobite. ‘Thank heaven, thefe narrow prejudices begin to 
fubfide; and as the principles of the Review are fo well 
eftablifhed, we fhall deliver our fentiments of the article be- 
fore us, without difguife. 


The defign of this Writer is to exculpate Mary from a 
charge, which is the fouleft afperfion on her memory—that 
of being acceflary to the murder of the Lord Darnley her 
hufband. ‘The intention, to fay no more, is certainly gene- 
rous. For the honour of the fair fex, nay, for the credit of 
human nature, one would wifh to prove that a woman of 
Mary’s accomplifhments, was not fo barbarous as to confent 
to the murder of her hufband, and fo brutal as afterwards to 
yield her perfon to his bloody aflaffin. 


But we muft not attempt to bend fa&ts to our wifhes. That 
Mary was a woman, that fhe was a Queen, that fhe was 
beautiful in perfon, accomplifhed in mind, and diftrefied in 
fortune, ought not to prepoflefs us in her favour. A Writer 
fhould, as far as the frailty of human nature will allow him, 
diveft himfelf from the paffions of the man, the moment he 
aflumes the character of the hiftorian or the critic. Her 
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fex, her ftation, her charms, accomplifhments, and diftrefs, 
therefore, are to be no farther regarded, than the confidera- 
tion of thefe circumftances is neceflarily interwoven with the 
proofs exhibited againft her: in other refpeéts, we fhould 
view her abftraétedly, as a perfon charged with the moft hein- 
ous of all crimes, and examine impartially how far the alle- 
gations againft her amount to a confirmation of her guilt. 


We do not fcruple to declare that, in our judgement, the 
Author of this very fenfible enquiry, has acquitted himfelf 
with great moderation and impartiality. He does not fet out 
like a furious knight errant, to refcue beautiful and accom- 
plifhed innocence from a load of infamy: on the contrary 
he appears in the light of a cool, difcerning, acute, and 
judicious examiner. He weighs the evidence on each fide 
with temper and candor ; and though he widely differs from 
Mr. Hume and Dr. Robertfon, yet he never treats thofe 
refpectable Writers with any degree of acrimony or inde- 
cency. 


The authenticity of the letters faid to have been written 
by Mary to the earl of Bothwell, being the principal point 
of contraverfy between her and her accufers, our Author, in 
the firft chapter, traces the hiftory of thefe letters, from their 
difcovery by the earl of Morton, their being produced againft 
Queen Mary, and their feveral appearances in England be- 
fore Queen Elizabeth and her commiffioners, until they were 
finally delivered back again to the earl of Morton—He then 
gives an abftra&t of Mr. Goodall’s arguments for proving 
the letters to be fpurious and forged ; and of Dr. Robertfon 
and Mr. Hume’s objections, by way of anfwer to Mr. Good- 
all, with critical obfervations on thefe authors—In the next 
place, he examines the arguments of Dr. Robertfon and Mr. 
Hume, in fupport of the authenticity of the letters—The 


fourth chapter contains an examination of the confeffion of 


Nicholas Hubert, commonly called French Paris, with ob- 
fervations fhewing the fame to be a forgery—In the next, is 
a fhort recapitulation or fummary of the argument on both 
fides—and, in the laft is an hiftorical colleétion of the di- 
rect or pofitive evidence, ftill on record, tending to fhew 
what part the carls of Murray, and Morton, and fecretary 
Lethington, had in the murder of the Lord Darnley. Such 
is the clear and methodical plan, upon which our Author 
proceeds to this very interefting examination. As his re- 
flections ftand in need of little comment, we fhall exhibit 
a fhort abftract of each head of inquiry, and leave the whole 


to the Reade1’s judgement. 
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The letters faid to have been written by Mary Queen of 
Scots to the earl of Bothwell, are fup; ioled to have been 
found in a {mall gilt coffer in the caitle of Edinburgh, left 
there by Bothwell at his Flight, which was taken by y earl 
of Morton from George Day leith, Bothwell’s fervant, who 
was fent for the coffer, The letters 1 in this box were eight 
in number, all written in French, With fome love fonnets alfo in 
French, anda promife of marriage by the Queen to Bothwell. 


As the matter, our examiner obferves, contained in the 
letters, in plain words acknowleges a criminal intercourfe 
between the Queen and Bothwell, and likewitce gives pretty 
plain hints of a defign to murder the King, it is moit amaz- 
ing to think, how fuch ftrone and palpable evidence againtt 
herfelf could ever be committed to writins. It is no iefS 
aftonifhing, he adds, that Bothwell fhoula have kept fuch 
evidence againft himfelf one moment in his hands, without 
deftroying them, as no good reafon can poffibly be afiyned 
for his preferving them. 


The Author, however, acknowleges that thefe are only 
prefumptions, and proceeds to examine other circumftances 
relative to this difcovery. On the rsth of June 1567, the 
Queen, he takes notice, delivered herfelf into the nands of 
Morton—On the 2oth of the fame month George Dagleifh 
was feized, and fix days after examined before Mort ton, who 
then had the box in his cultody, and was prefent at his exa- 
mination. Here our examiner very acutely obferves, that it 
was of great importance for Morton to have confronted him 
with the perfons who apprehended him, and afked him fome 
queftions relating to this box, fuch as, whether, or not, 
this box was in “Dagleith’s cultody, when he was feized? 
What orders he received from his mafter about the box? 
Where he found it? Whether open or locked? If open, 
what it contained? and where he was to have carried it? 
However, he adds, in the whole of his examination and de- 
pofition, there is not a word mentioned of the box. We 
agree with the examiner, that fuch remarkable omiffions infer 
the ftron; geft prefumption of forgery: for the firft ftep which 
common fenfe directed Morton to have taken, was to eftablifh 
tne fact of having found this box upon D: agleifh, which con- 
tained all the erounds of his accufation againit the Queen. 


What i is ftill a ftronger prefumption, is, that though Dag- 
leith was feized on the 2oth of June 1567 *, yet the firft 
appearance 

* It certainly affords ftrong prefumption again{ft Mary’s accufers, 


that the letters on which they ground thei rebellior n, were not pre- 
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appearance of the letters was not till an act of Murray’s 
fecret council, dated the 4th of December 1567, in which 
it is faid, that their rifing in arms againft the Queen, and de- 
taining her prifoner in Lochleven, was becaufe be diver/e her 
privie letters WRITTEN AND SUBSCRIVIT with her awin hand, 
it appeared that jhe was privie art and part of the murder of 
the King. This declaration, the examiner proceeds to fhew, 
is inconfiftent with the aét pafled ten days after, in Murray’s 
firft parliament, in which the Queen’s imprifonment is faid 
to be owing to her awin default, in fo far as be divers her pri- 
vie letters; WRITTEN HALELIE, [i. e. wholly] with her 


awin hand, it is certain fhe was privy art and part of the 
King’s murder. 


The only perfon, he continues, who has attempted to ex- 
plain this jarring between the two records is Mr. Hume, 
who endeavours to reconcile it, by faying, * The letters were 
‘ only wrote by her, the fecond contract with Bothwell was 
« only fubfcribed.’, ‘To which our Author replies, that thefe 
words cannot be applied to a contract, which can neither be 
faid to have been written or fent to the Queen by Bothwell, 
or to any other writings whatever but the letters—The ex- 
prefs words being, her privie Letters, &c. But though he has 
fhewn Mr. Hume’s method of accounting for this inconfi- 
ftency, to be unfatisfactory, yet we muft allow that he is not 
much happier in his attempt to explain it, by fuppofing that 
Mary’s accufers upon cool reflection, left out the word /ub- 


ferivit, let it might fhock the credulity of many people, to 


believe that the Queen would not only be fo wicked as to 
write fuch letters, but even fo far deprived of common {fenfe 
as to put her name to them. 


The examiner then proceeds to trace the appearance of the 
letters, in October 1568, before the Englifh and Scotch com- 
miffioners, and takes notice that Mary’s accufers had /ecret 
conferences with the Englifh commiffioners, to whom the 
produced the letters, and defamed their Queen underhand, 
taking great pains at the fame time to conceal their fecret 
practifes from her commiffioners, who had inftru€tions from 
her to demand the originals of her fuppofed writings, fhe 
alleging the fame to be falfe, feigned, forged, and invented 
by themfelves, only to her difhonour—affirming likewife that 
divers in Scotland, both men and women, could counterfeit 
her hand-writing, and principally fome among themfelves. 
But this requeft of the Queen’s was refufed by Elizabeth. 


tended to have been difcovered, till fome days after their making the 
Queen prifoner. 
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Mary’s accufers at length were introduced to, and graci- 
oufly received by Elizabeth, foon after which they delivered 
a public accufation againft their Queen; of which fhe being 
informed, defired permiffion to make her defence in the pre- 
fence of Elizabeth, her nobility, and all the foreign embaf- 
fadors then refident within the realm. Charity, we muft 
confefs, would naturally conclude that a voluntary offer to 
make fuch a public defence, carried with it no fmall confci- 
oufnefs of innocence. Her requeft, however, was not com- 
plied with, though Elizabeth, at the time fhe refufed it, de- 
clared that fhe would receive evidence of her guilt from her 
accufers. Upon which Mary’s commiffioners remonftrated 
againft this procedure, and declared they would proceed no 
farther in the conference. ‘The accufation, however, went 
on, but no evidence was examined to corroborate Morton’s 
account of the difcovery of the box. Dagleifh was hanged 
without having been interrogated one word to that purpofe, 
and Nicholas Hubert, a Frenchman, and Bothwell’s fervant, 
who, it is faid, was intrufted to carry the letters from the 
Queen to his mafter, and who was then alive and in cuftody, 
was never called upon to give evidence on this occafion. All 
which circumftances, it muft be confeffed, plead in favour of 
Mary, and invalidate the force of the accufation. 


On the 19th of December 1568, Queen Mary again foli- 
cited infpection of the original letters, and defired copies of 
them, which Elizabeth feemed to think reafonable, and or- 
dered an extrac? of the writings to be delivered to Mary’s 
commiffioners, which in faét contained not one word of the 
letters, and was only a piece of art, ufed by Elizabeth to give 
a colourable anfwer to fo reafonable a demand. 


On the 7th of January 1569, Mary’s commiffioners pro- 
duced a letter from their miftrefs, by which it appears that 
fhe would have been contented even with the copies of the 
letters, and offered to prove her accufers themfelves Authors 
and executors of her hufband’s murder. Of this Elizabeth 
took two or three days to confider: but inftead of anfwering 
Mary’s requeft, fhe made a propofal that Mary fhould refign 
her crown to her fon, and remain privately in England. To 
this propofal, Mary anfwered with becoming fpirit, ‘ that 
‘ fhe refolved rather to die, than confent to it; and that her 
© Jaft words fhould be thofe of a Queen of Scotland.’ 


On the rith of the fame month, the conferences broke 
up, and Murray, with the reft of Mary’s accufers, obtained 
leave to retire into Scotland with their box and writings. 
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On the 13th, however, Elizabeth, by Cecil her fecretary, 
offered to give Mary copies of all that was produced—but 
with this certification—‘ that fcho will have a {pecial writing 
‘ fent be the Queene of Scottis, fignet with hir awin hand, 
¢ promifing that fcho, will anfwer to the famim writingis and 
¢ thingis laid to her charge, * but ony exception.’ ‘To this it 
was anfwered, on the {pot by Mary’s minifters, that what 
Cecil now required, was already done by two feveral writings 
under,own hand and fignet. In the quhilk {cho offerit to mak 
anfwer upon certain conditisanis thairin expremit, * {wa being 
© fcho may have the writingis, or at leift the copies of thame,’ 
with which anfwer Cecil appeared fatisfied.—Our Author 
thinks it was an abfurdity to require a letter under Mary’s 
own hand, at the fame time that he was poflefled of two, to 
the above purpofe. But a diftinction occurs to us, which 
our examiner feems to have overlooked. We do not think 
that Mary’s minifters were juftified in faying that * what was 
‘ now required was already done.’ For Elizabeth required 
an undertaking from Mary, to anfwer, as we apprehend 
without any exception ; whereas in the two Letters, fhe under- 
took to anfwer upon certain conditions therein expreffed. In 
fhort Elizabeth required an abfolute promife, Mary had only 
‘iven 2 conditional one.—* In this manner,’ our examiner 
concludes, Murray and Morton withdrew with their box and 
writings, and Mary never obtained her requeft. 


He then enters into a very acute and critical examination 


of Mr. Hume’s narrative which he falfifies by the authority . 


of the records themfelves. From all that he has urged in 
this chapter, it appears that Mary was treated with great 
partiality and feverity. As to the objection, that fhe requefted 
a mode of trial which could not be granted, when we con- 
fider that Elizabeth affumed no juri/diétion over her, but en- 
tered into the accufation by her own confent, pretending to be 
her friend, there feems to have been no foundation for infift- 
ing on the formalities of proceeding ; neither was there any 
precedent that we know of for trying a Queen in this king- 
dom, for an offence committed within her own dominions. 


Our Author proceeds in the next place to examine the 
authenticity of the letters, for which purpofe he makes ufe 
of Mr. Goodall’s arguments, viz. 


‘ The letters faid to be written in French by the queen, as 
* now extant, have, by all parties, been held for true copies 
* By this, we imagine, is meart—without any exception. 
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¢ of the originals produced by Morton, and have, down to 
< this time, pafled uncontefted as fuch. 


¢ Buchanan, the confident of Murray and Morton, who 
‘ attended them both at York and London, had the letters in 
‘ his cuftody, and was fo much mafter of their contents, 
‘ that he was employed by Murray to fhow and explain 
‘ them to the Englifh commiffioners at York, and tranflated 
‘ the three firft of them into Latin. 


‘ If then it can be fhown, that, in place of the French 
being the originals, the Scotch copies are the true ori- 
ginals, and that the French are apparently tranflations from 
Buchanan’s Latin, the conclufion fairly follows, that thefe 
French pretended originals are fpurious. This Mr. Goodall 
has done. 


, a on oe oan 2) 


‘ By comparing the letters, as they ftand in the three dif- 
ferent languages, he has, to ademonftration, fhewn, that, 
in place of the Scotch and Latin being tranflated from the 
French originals, thefe laft are palpably a verfion from the 
Latin, and the Latin again a verfion from the Scotch. The 
Scotch is apparently original: the thoughts therein are 
eafily and fententioufly turned, and abounding in phrafes 
and proverbs peculiar to that language.—Thefe are fer- 
vilely exprefled in the Latin, and fometimes erroneoully : 
And, as often as that happens, the French always follows 
thefe errors of the Latin. As Mr. Goodall’s book is com- 
mon, [| fhall not tire my reader with going through his in- 
genious remarks, [ fhall only: quote two or three examples 
from the firft letter, and refer to his book for the reft. 
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‘ 1. The Scotch fays proverbially, in letter firft,’ ** thair’s 
*¢ na receipt (meaning a prefcription of phyfic) can ferve 
‘¢ againis fer.” ¢ The Latin has,’ ** nullam adverfus timo- 
‘“¢ rem efle medicinam.” 


‘ And the French is,’ ‘ qu’il n’y avoit point de remede 
*¢ contre la crainte.” 


‘ 2. Scotch,’ * ze have fair going to fee /eik folk.”. 
* Another proverbial faying. 


‘ The Latin tranflator has here committed no lefs than 
two blunders, he miftook the word /air (or fore) for fair, 
* and the word /feié for fic, (or fuch) and has tranflated them 
both erroneoufly in the laft fenfe :’ 


“¢ Bella hujufmodi hominum vifitatio.” * And the French 
* copies him thus :’ ** voyla une delle vifitation de felles gens.” 
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¢ 2, The queen is made to fay, that fhe was going to 
¢ feek her reft till to-morrow, ‘* quhen, (fays fhe) I fall end 
“¢ my bybill,” in place of her bylle, (or bill) a word ufed 
< commonly at that time for any fort of writing. The 
© tranfcriber, from the refemblance of the two words, made 
© it bybill; the Latin follows him in this abfurdity, “* ego eo 
‘¢ ut meam quietem inveniam in craftinum, ut tum mea 
‘¢¢ biblia finiam ;” and the French follows him thus: ‘¢ je 
«¢ m’en vay pour trouver mon repos jufques au lendemain, 


“¢ afin que je finifle icy ma bible.” 
Mr. Hume and Dr. Robertfon, fays our Author, make 


light of this difcovery, and endeavour to evade the force of 
it. Dr. Robertfon makes the following anfwer to Mr. Good- 
all: ¢ All this Author’s (Goodall’s) premifes may be granted, 
‘ and yet his conclufions will not follow, unlefs he like- 
* wife prove that the French Letters, as we now have them, 
* are a true copy of thofe which were produced by Murray 
¢ and his party, in the Scots party, and at York and Weft- 
¢ minfter. But this he has not attempted.’ ‘To this our Ex- 
aminer very fhrewdly replies : 


¢ Mr. Goodall is obliged to the learned doctor Robertfon 
© for having done it for him in his diflertation, by fairly ac- 
© knowledging, ** that Buchanan made his tranflation not 
“< from the French, but from the Scotch copy.” Is not this 
© downright conviction? The hiftorian here ingenuoufly tells 
* the truth, though perhaps he was not aware of the con- 
fequences, Had there been any other French letters 
than the prefent, what occafion had Buchanan for the 
Scotch, when he himielf muft have had pofleffion of the 
originals ? The differtator had certainly forgot that Bucha- 
nan was actually one of the affiftants appointed to the 
Scotch commiffioners, and entrufted with the condué& of 
the whole procefs; and did, with Lethingtan, Makgill, 
and Wood a lord of the Seffion, exhibite the original 
letters, and explain their contents in private to the Eng- 
lifh commiffioners. Buchanan could not have loft or mif- 
laid them, becaufe it is evident from Mr. Anderfon’s ac- 
count, that thofe letters were tranflated by Buchanan at 
¢ London in the time of the conferences.’ 
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Our limits will not allow us to abftrac&t our Author’s far- 
ther arguments, in this and the fucceeding chapter, againft 
the authenticity of the letters; but, in our opinion, his rea- 
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fening on this point is conclufive againft Mary’s accufers. If 
the letters in queftion, are allowed by all parties to be true 
copies from the originals, and if they are proved, and even 
admitted by Mary’s adverfaries to be only tranflations, here 
is certainly, the higheft prefumption of forgery. 


Our examiner next proceeds to confider the confeffion of 
Nicholas Hubert, commonly called French Paris, fervant to 
Bothwell. Here he previoufly obferves, that all Bothwell’s 
fervants, in fpite of torture, had, with their dying breath, 
declared the truth, and acquitted the queen. A new me- 
thod therefore, he adds, muft he followed with refpe& to 
Paris. He was fecreted from public view in an obfcure dun- 
geon in Murray’s citadel, and at laft condemned by Murra 
himfelf, in a manner nobody knows how : and feveral months 
after his death, a confefiion in his name, taken clandeftinely, 
without mentioning any perfon who was prefent when it was 
made; is privately fent to London, and given to Cecil, ac- 
cufing the Queen in the blackeft terms, and extolling Mur- 
ray to the fkies. “To crown the whole, he continues, this 
precious piece of evidence, was kept a profound fecret from 
Mary and her friends, who never faw or heard of this con- 
feffion. He then produces the authority of two cotemporary 
writers, of whom one, the Bifhop of Rofs, fays,—* That 
Paris, the fuppofed bearer of the letters, at the time of his 
execution, took it upon his death, as he fhould anfwer be- 
fore God, that he never carried any fuch letters, and that 
the Queen was not participant, or of council in the 
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By thefe, and many other arguments, too numerous for us 
to abftract, our Examiner having endeavoured to exculpate 
Mary, he proceeds in the laft chapter to fix the crime with 
which fhe was charged, on her accufers, Murray, Morton, 
and their confederates. Here it muft be confefled, that, 
from an hiftorical deduction of their general conduct and 
tranfactions, he has proved them men capable of committing 
fuch acrime: but, he has brought nothing but prefumptions, 
to convict them of the particular fact of murdering Darnley. 
In our opinion, indeed, the Author had done much better 
to have ftopped at his vindication of Mary ; after he had fo 
ably invalidated the prefumptive evidence againft her, it was 
injudicious to build a charge againft her accufers, on pre- 
fumptions equally weak. But we muft obferve, that our 
Author’s talents feem fitter for defence, than attack: for 
though, he is very quick in difcovering any opening which 
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his adverfary makes, yet he does not always purfue the dif- 
covery to the bett ady antage. He is fometimes apt to be too 
refined, ‘and now and then icffens the force of his arguments, 
by endeavouring to prove too much. In fome places, like- 
wite, he violates the rules of rhet ‘OTIC, by fetting out with 
his ftrongeft pyoofs ; and here and there, from an over anxi- 
ety to enforce his remarks, he gives way to repetitions, and 
breaks into the order of his difcourfe. Upon the whole, 
however, he:appears in the light of an able critic, and judi- 
cious reafoner: he feems to have fully exculpated Mary 
from the prefumption of her having been acceflory to the 
murder of her huiband, though he has not been able to eftablith 
the inne cence of her condué in general. “The circumftance 
in paiticular, of her hafty marriage with Bothwell, who was 
publicly acculed of having murdered her hatband: is what 
our Author cannot juftify: he allows this to be the molt ex- 
cepucnable fep fhe took ; but endeavours to vindicate her by 
the words of the Aflociation Bond, wherein the fubfcribing 
nobility aliert bothwell’s innocence, and recommend him to the 
Queen as a bufband. It is probable, fhe believed him inno- 
cent ; but they who are acquainted with Mary’s character, 
know that fhe had too much delicacy of fenttment, not to 
have been fentible of the fhocking indecency of fuch an union, 
with a man publicly acct ued, and too much fortitude of 
mind, not to have been able to refit fuich an unnatural and 
infulting folicitation. We mutt conclude, therefore, that fhe 
was imp selled by fome head{trong pafion, and that fenfuality, 
probably, got the better of fentiment. , 
‘R-a 





An Effay on Bilious Fevers, or, the Firftory of a bilious Epid: anie 
Fever, at Laufanne, in i Year 1755. By S.A.D. Tiflot, 
M.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Ww ilfon and Durham. 


N this ingenious and elaborate treatife, Dr. Tiffot firf 
i gives a (ketch of the confitution of the air at Laufanne, 
fome time before, and during the appearance of, this bilious 
epidemic Fever; as the reigning diftempers of every feafon, 
in eve ry climat ec, ina great meature depend on this circum- 
hance, both from its influence on the human body itfelf, and 
from its coniequences in regard to our diet and manner of 


ee 


He then proceeds to the Hiftory of the Difeafe, which he 
divides into three ‘Pp ecies, according to its different degrees 
1c obferves, that the firit was attended with no 
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danger, unlefs by being neglected, it degenerated into a 
chronic diftemper: the fecond, though not void of danger, 
yet never proved mortal, except, when either by wrong 
management, or no care at all, it was changed into the third 
fpecies ; which was always very threatening, and fometimes 
fatal. Our Author delineates the various fymptoms, attend- 
ing the feveral ftages of the diftemper with great accuracy ; 

as it would be doing an injuftice to the truth and exactnefs 


of the defcription, to pretend to abridge it; and as it would . 


at the fame time, exceed the length of a fingle article to in- 


fert the whole, we muft refer our readers to the book 
itfelf. 


his fever, as it appears from moft of the fymptoms, was 
of the putrid kind, occafioned by the different extreams of 
heat and cold, which happened in the courfe of the year; 
and from a more plentiful ufe of animal food than ordinary, 
as greens had moftly been deftroyed by the feverity of the 
winter. The indications of cure, propofed by our Author, 
are rational and fimple; namely, to correct the putrid fer- 
ment in the Prime viz, to carry it off by proper evacuants, 
and afterwards, to endeavour to reftore the due tone of the 
fibres by medecines, diet, air, and exercife. For the firft 
intention, he orders, ¢ That they fhould take a paper of 
¢ powders every three hours, and drink after it four ounces 
‘ of a decoction. The powder was compofed of Tartar. 
* regenerat. tartar. vitriolat. crem. tartar. and other things of 
‘a like te ndency; I frequently alfo prefcribed the Sulphur 
© Aurat. Antimon. prepared in Untzer’s method, and mixed 
‘ with fugar and one of the fore- mentioned falts, which fuc- 
‘ ceeded very well. The decoction was made from the roots 
‘ of grafs, forrel, wild fuccory, or the leaves of maidenhair, 
‘ with tartar. regenerat. or oxymel fimpl. fome flices of 
‘ fica. citron peel correct very well the naufeous tafte 
‘ of the grafs, and are, for that reafon, not to be omitted, 
‘ if we do not add the oxymel. Where the form of an 
¢ electuary was more agreeable, it confifted of the acefcent 
‘ preferves of forrel, wood forrel, the liquid extracts of dan- 
delion, ome fome neutral or acid falt; for the proportions 
of the compound were always directed by the fymptoms, 
which indicated the greater or lefs exaltation of the bile or 
the degrees of vifcidity. if after two, three, or four days, 
the fhivering grew milder, the covering upon the tongue 
lefs tenacious, “the urine turbid, the belchings fetid, and the 
naufea frequent; if there were wind and rumbling in the 
bowels, and the ftools were more copious, it appeared, 
that the humour had obtained an aptitude for — and 
© I then 
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42 Tissot’s Effay on bilious Fevers. 
¢ I then prefcribed an emetic potion. At firft for fome time, 
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I ufed lpecacuan, but I prefently found that this celebrated 
root had not in this cafe fufficient force; it had befides this 
bad property, that after the evacuation was over, it left the 
patient coftive and fometimes thirfty ; 1 was therefore glad 
to change it for the emetic tartar, which I hardly ever 
drop'd after that: the dofe, being proportioned to the age 
and other indications, was diffolved i in eight or ten ounces 
of water, with an addition of a fixth part of fyrup of Ca- 
pillaire. I direéted the whole to be drank at two, three, 
or four draughts ; and this method of dividing the potion 
fucceeded happily in fo great a variety of fick people as I 
attended, the generality of whofe particular conftitutions, 

I was till then entirely unacquainted with. And I particular- 
ly remember that a noble foreigner, whom [ had ordered to 
drink a fourth part of the medicine every half hour, after 
the firft draught, was with great facility for two hours with 
a continued ftream sinsolh, purged both upwards and down- 
wards, and his health reftored in a fhort time; now this 
patient would undoubtedly have fuffered a violent fuper- 

purgation, if he had taken the whole dofe at once, as it is 
often prefcribed. “There was another advantage attending 
this medicine, that being palatable it was not in the leaft 
naufeous, even to children and more delicate people. I 
fometimes made an addition of manna, though the folu- 
tion of tartar alone feldom failed to procure ftools, which 
I always reckoned of great importance; for befides, that 
in this way the much larger quantity of morbid matter is 
evacuated, it is the method nature points out for difcharg- 
ing the relics of the morbid matter. The effect of the 
remedy was, that generally in little more than half an 
hour; that is, fome time after the fecond draught, there 
was an inclination to retch, which was followed by vomit- 
ing; and if the quantity of the difcharge was judged fuffi- 
cient, the remainder of the potion was not ufed; if not, 
it was drank ; the vomiting brought up vifcous matter m!x- 
ed with yellow, bitter bile ; then followed {tools of liquid, 

yellow, fetid excrements. I often encouraged the vomit- 
ing, by plentiful draughts of hydromel ; when it ceafed, 

promoted copious ftools, by giving ata fpoonful each 
time what remained of the potion diluted in a large vehi- 
cle. Thus after the evacuation was over, the patient 
found himfelf better, with regard to his anxiety, debility, 
and fleep.’ 


This method, however, was not to be too long perfifted 


in, as too great a debility would be the certain confequence ; 
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Tissot’s Ejay on bilious Fevers. 42 


as foon therefore, as the putrid colluvies was duly evacuated, 
and the fever abated, a proper dict, exercife in the country, 
and bitters infufed in wine, were recommended. 


The fame means were ufed with little variation, in the 
three fpecies, or degrees, of the diftemper with furprizing 
fuccefs. But as the third fpecies was conftantly attended 
with a delirium, and an aggravation of all the other fymp- 
toms, Dr. Tiflot endeavoured to procure a revulfion, b 
applying blifters to the lower extremities ; he found, how- 
ever, the falts of the Cantharides increafed both the colli- 
quative putrefaction of the fluids, and the irritation of the 
whole fyftem. He therefore, in bilious and putrid fevers 
concludes they are prejudicial ; but found great benefit from 
the application of Sinapifms mixed with vinegar to the foles 
of the feet ; thefe he aflures us, anfwered his moft fanguine 
expectations. 


As fevers, in moft refpeéts fimilar to thefe here defcribed, 
are often prevalent in England, and as the method of treat- 
ing them by many who have the care of the fick, in oppo- 
fition to the practice of Sydenham, Huxham, and fome of 
our beft writers, is not unlike that which our Author endea- 
vours to explode, we think a careful perufal of this treatife 
may be highly ferviceable: It may fave a number of lives, 
by preventing the exhibition of cauftic falts and fiery fpirits, 
under the notion of cardiacs to affift nature, to patients alrea- 
dy parched up with inflammatory heat, or diflolving in putre- 
factive fteams. ‘The following cafe may ferve as an inftance to 
illuftrate our Author’s method of cure, and at the fame time to 
point out the mifchievous effects of heating, or aftringent me- 
dicines, in fevers of this kind. Having before taken notice, 
that the fecond fpecies by bad management was eafily converted 
into the third, he gives the following inftance. ¢ A remark- 
‘ able change of this kind (fays he) it gave me pain to obferve 
in a weaver and his wife. ‘Their daughter, a girl cf ten 
years old, had laboured under the fame diftemper; her 
fymptoms were a burning heat, a very frequent and 
quick pulfe, with an excruciating pain of the head in the 
time of the paroxy{m, and drowfinefs without fleep during 
the remiffion ; by a potion which worked upwards and 
downwards, by the ufe of diluent and acefcent drinks, and 
a fecond purging, fhe was beginning to recover, when her 
father took to his bed; upon coming to him I did not find 
him extremely ill, 1 ordered a medicine to vomit and 
purge, and an antifeptic ptifan, four ounces of which he 
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44 sssot’s Effay on bilious Fevers. 


* was to drink every hour night and day. At that time I left 
the city to vilit my dear mother, who was attacked witha 
nervous fever; returning after three days, I found him 
raving, fhort-breathed, convulied, with an inflated abdo- 
men, and a very frequent pulfe ; there were no evacua- 
tions by ftool, nor of urine. Accidentally I perceived a 
potion ftanding upon a table by the bedfide, and looking 
at it, 1 found it to be the emetic medicine I had pr refcribed 
© four days before. Upon my afking the reafon of this ne- 
© glecét, I was told, that thofe about him had judged him too 
“ weak to bear an evacuation; laying afide at the fame time 
¢ the acidulated drink, and with an intention to fupport his 
© ftrength as they thought, they had crammed the man, 
* againft his will, with ftrong beef foups, fweet bread 
‘ made of flour, eggs, and fugar, ftrong red wine; and 
© with a view of promoting a fweat, had given Venice treacle 
“¢ with a decoétion of Scordium ; hence that number of cruel 
© fymptoms, which made the cafe almoft de fperate. But that 
‘ | might not feem to leave the patient to die, I ordered 
* emollient and gently cathartic clyfters to be injected every 
< fix hours. I prefcribed alfo acefcent drink of the fame ten- 
¢ dency, and blifters to be applied to the foles of his feet. 
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The following night he grew more compofed, had three 
ftools and made water plentifully, when we entertained 
fome hope ; I directed the continuance of the fame medi- 
cines, being again obliged to go out of town. What was 
the confequence? his relations, endeavouring to fupport 
his ftreneth (his delirium rather) declining together with 
the fever, threw afide the medicines a fecond time e, as | 
learned from the apothecary, and having recourfe to I don’t 
know what poifons, compounded under the fpecious title 
of Cardiacs, by a cruel death put a period on the feventh 
day of the diftemper to the life of this unhappy man, who 

was born to more days if he had been deftitut te of all help: 
his wife inatcned away by a like fate, fearcely furvived him 
three days.’ 


Having finifhed the hiftory and cure of the difeafe, our 
Author proceeds to confider, under diflinét heads, verious 
circumftances regarding the patient’s diet, relapfes, tranfla- 
tions of the morbific mat:er, and other coniequences of the 
difeaf2, His obfervations in regard to bleeding are very fen- 
fible ; hep ‘ecludes the ufe of phlebotomy, “except where 
there is an evident pleth xa in the beginning of inflamma- 
tory difiempers, and in fanguine and ‘robult conititutions ; 
Lut he particularly ende:vours to demonitrate the ill effects 
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Reflections of a Portuguefe, &c. 45 


of venefection, in all difeafes that have a tendency to putre- 
faction. ‘his diflertation on bleeding affords fever:t ufeful 
remarks and falutary cautions, worth the attention of prac- 
titioners. 


In feparate articles likewife, Dr. Tiflot makes fome ob- 
fervations on abforbent medicines, Sudorincs, Diuretics, Car- 
diacs, and Narcotics, and in general fhows their impro; ety 
in the diftemper he treats of. He concludes, with recom- 
mending the excelleacy of the prophylactic part of phytic, or 
the method of prevention ; and laying down fome aphorilms, 
or practical canons. 


We fhall finifh this article with obferving, that it is only 
the intrinfic merit of the book, the ufefulneis of the doctrine 
and obfervations, that can recommend it ; for to readers that 
do not chiefly attend to thetic, it will appear extremely dry 
and unpleafing, from the multiplicity of {tale encomiums on 
the ancients, compliments to modern authors, and numerous 
quotations from all. Thefe, however, are blemifhes for 
which the Author is not properly anfwerable, being a mode 
of writing, which formerly prevailed all over Europe, and is 
{till in repute in that country where the eflay was written. 
As to the tranflation, the Reader will judge of its merit, from 
the {fpecimens we have given. I 

e 





Reflections of a Portuguefe upon the Memorial prefented by the Fe- 
fuits to his prefent Holine/s Pope Clement XI. Tranflated from 
the copy printed by Authority at Lifban. To which is added, 
the Opinion of the Congregation of Cardinals,, to whom the 
faid Memorial was referred by the Pope. 8vo. 2s. Millar. 


HE Jefuits having been accufed, by his Portuguefe 

Majefty, to the Holy See, the late Pope Benedict XIV. 
admitted the accufation: but, not being able perfonally to 
determine the matter, he referred it to the Cardinal of Sal- 
danha; whom he appointed vifitor of the company, and 
vefted with full powers to enquire into the merits of their 
conduct, and proceed therein as the cafe might require. 


The Cardinal foon found fufficient reafon to declare thefe 
good Fathers, guilty of trade and merchandizing, contrary 
to the exprefs rules and precepts of the church. On which, 
he publifhed an edi&t to that effect, and fufpended the religi- 
ous 

































46 Reflechians of a Portuguefe upon the 


ous of this order, from confefling or preaching throughout 
his diocefs. From this fpecimen of the Cardinal’s proceed- 
ing, the Jefuits became juftly apprehenfive of meeting with 
little favour at his hands, during the progrefs of his vifita- 
tion. They, accordingly applied to the prefent Pope, to 
whom the General of their order prefented a memorial ; 
complaining of the injurious treatment they had already fuf- 
fered, or had reafon to expect: endeavouring at the fame 
time to exculpate themfelves, and caft an odium on the Car- 
dinal for irregular behaviour. 


It is this memorial, which gave rife to the refleCtions be- 
fore us ;_ in which the conduct of the Jefuits, in general, is 
treated with no lefs feverity, than their artful infinuations are 
with juftice expofed and cenfured. ‘Throughout the whole of 
thefe reflections, indeed, we may trace the hand of a matter- 
ly writer; and, notwithftanding it appears, by the afperity 
with which he conftantly {peaks of the order, that he is a 
partizan of the court of Portugal, and probably employed to 
undertake the work he engaged i in, he fhews himfelf through- 
out to be perfectly well acquainted with his fubject, and as 
well fkilled in making the moft of his argument. 


He methodically divides their memorial, which is never- 
thelefs a fhort one, into twenty-one heads: and confiders, 
and replies, feparately and fatisfactorily to, each article. Of 
thefe, the ninth and eleventh are the oak material : the firft, 
relating to the innocence of the order, as to the crimes 
charged upon the individuals ; and the laft to their pretenfions 
to favour, on account of the eminent fervices they have 
rendered to Chriftianity and the Catholic Church. 


Our Author confiders both thefe points at large, proving 
beyond difpute, that befides the many horrid {chemes of affaf- 
fination, rebellion and rapine, in w hich they have been oc- 

cafionally concerned, the whole order are vatonstilly guilty 
of the bafeft arts of Geel, trafic and ufury. 


We fhall fele& a paflage from what the writer obferves on 
this head; whereby, the Reader will fee, how low the Je- 
fuits will ftoop in their dealings, rather than omit the leaft 
opportunity of increafing their ‘wealth. After having given 
feveral inftances of their being concerned in infurances, and 
other very confiderable mercantile engagements, he goes on 
thus : 


‘I grant you that the Father General might diffemble 
© thefe things out of prudence, and flatter him(elf, that no 
* one, 
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one, not immediately concerned, would take the trouble of 
examining into them, or of turning over heaps of old 
papers, buried in the archives. But why was he fo im- 
prudent, God forgive him for it, as to fix on Rome for the 
place of examining the Cardinal of Saldanha’s edi& con- 
cerning the commerce of the Jefuits, and to attempt to de- 
ceive the Pope, under whofe eyes, and under thofe of the 
whole Roman people, they now carry on a Trade as exten- 
five and lucrative, as it is fcandalous and fordid? To be- 
gin with the article of Wine. They fell it, not only by 
whole-fale, but alfo by retail, having to that end Taverns 
which belong to them. What is more, to extend their 
traffic therein as much as they can, they buy the grapes 
before-hand of the poor hufbandmen, by advancing them 
money, or corn, in the winter, when thofe neceflitous 
people are forced to fell for whatever they can get. I my- 
felf, when I was at Rome, in my excurfions to Frafcati, 
Monte Porzio, Marino, Albano, &c. have often been an 
accidental witnefs of the monopoly ; and I remember havin 
fometimes met fixty, or more, carts loaded with barrels 
full of grapes, purchafed by the Jefuits in the above 
manner. 


‘ Likewife, myfelf, and feveral of my companions, fome 
of whom are now at Rome, and others returned here, 
were witnefles, that Cacao, Coffee, Sugar, China, Cho- 
colate, Linnen, Lace of all kinds, ‘Tobacco, Snuff, Silk, 
Velvet, Cloth, Indian quilts, &c. were fold in the pro- 
fefled houfes of the Jefuits in that city. ‘This we are fure 
of, becaufe we ourfelves frequently bought many of thofe 
things of them; and feveral Cardinals, Princes, and per- 
fons of diftinétion, can teftify the fame, if they pleafe. 
One of our countrymen, a gentleman of note, laid out 
near 200 Crowns, in Linnen, counterpoints, and china- 
ware, in the profefled Houfe, in December 1757; and a 
French Lady did the fame, in the fame month, as will ap- 
pear by the books of Father Carvaglio, Cafhier of the 
Magazine and Commerce of Portugal, whom I, and all 
Rome, know perfectly well. 


‘ The Pope, and the Father General, cannot be igno- 
rant of the Trade that is carried on in the Apothecary’s 
fhop in the Roman College, notwithftanding the prohibi- 
tion fo often publifhed, forbiding the Regulars to fell Me- 
dicines, and particularly in contempt of that of Benediét 
XIV. in his Edi& of the 13th of July 1756, in which, 
{peaking exprefsly of the Jefuits, he forbids them to fell 
* any 
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any fort of medicament, fimple or compound, prepared of 
not prepared, &c. Arid yet it has been reckoned and 
proved that the Apothecary’s fhop of this College vends 
yearly near three thoufand pounds of ‘Theriaca, at double 
the price that other Apothecaries fell it. 
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© You will not wonder at my knowing all thefe things, 
if you confider how long I lived at Rome: but you will 
perhaps be furprized, though I aflure you it is fact, that 
they have reached the ears, if I may fo fay, of all Lifbon, 
and that the King himfelf is not ignorant of them. I my- 
felf have learnt things here, which I never fo much as 
heard of at Rome. 1 knew, indeed, that the Jefuits keep a 
fhop in their Seminary, in which they fell hard-ware, 
ftockings, ftuffs, cloth, and many other things, -which 
they fay are for the ufe of their Collegians; and I know 
too that they fell there, during Lent, a kind of loaves 
called Aaritozzi, and, the whole year round, common 
bread to many of their devotees: but I did not know an 
artful trick of theirs, which is, that on certain days of 
great folemnity, when the bakers of the city are forbid 
to heat their ovens, the Jefuits bake in their Seminary, and 
get a confiderable profit by it, that being then the onl 
place where new bread can be had. All this dirty, vile, 
mechanic traffic does not furprize me after what I faw done 
at Tivoli, where a poor woman came to the Noviciate- 
houfe of the Jefuits for three pennyworth of cheefe, and 
was ferved with it, in my prefence, as readily as if fhe had 
gone to a Chandler’s-fhop.’ 


Our Author proceeds to prove them largely concerned in 


the exchange; that they keep a public bank at Rome, and 
remit immenfe fums to and from the feveral Catholic coun- 
tries wherein they refide. ‘ Not only all this is known, 
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(fays he) but alfo that the Jefuits get much greater profits 
than the fecular merchants, becaufe they have greater ad- 
vantages in buying and tranfporting their goods, they enjoy 
feveral exemptions from taxes, have fewer expences to pay 
for ware-houle room, clerks, &c. and, which inhances their 
gains more thanall the reft, becaufe they fell their wares dearer 
than any other people, under pretence of their being better. 
An indifputable proof of this laft article is, that their Bills 
of Exchange bear a higher price than thofe of other 
Merchants, as I myfelf experienced, when, complaining 
to the Fathers Cabral and Carvaglio, one day that I took 
a Bill of Exchange of them, that Belloni, and other 

¢ Bankers, 
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Bankers, allowed me a 12th per cent. more than they did 
upon the Bills I drew, and a 20th or a 23d per cent. more 
upon thofe I took, they anfwered, Ydere is a great diffee 
rence, Sir, between the Bank of the Company, and ihe Banks of 
Seculars. Thefe laft may fail, but that of the Company never 
can. This is their language to every body, and the good- 
natured ‘world believes it. But, my Friend, it is fo far 
from being true that the Bank of the Jefuits cannot fail, 
that it actually did fail at Seville, in the year 1645, for four 
hundred and fifty thoufand Ducats, and the failure was 
judged fraudulent, becaufe it was found to have been pre- 
meditated long before, as appears from the juridical pro- 
ceedings on that occafion, and from the original Letters of 
Father Peter de Avilles, then Provincial of Andalufia, an- 
nexed to thofe proceedings. It was premeditated, with a 
defign to defraud the parties interefted, though fo enor- 
mous a robbery could not poffibly be committed without 
entirely ruining a great number of families. Whoever 
would know how great is theinduftry of the Jefuits, and with 
what eafe they trample upon the holy Laws of Nature, of 
Chrift, and of the Church, need only read the abftract 
of this Procefs, which has been printed feveral times, 


‘¢ The beft was, that thefe Reverend Fathers, in hopes of 
getting their caufe laid before an Ecclefiaftical court, where 
they knew they could beft exercife their fubtilties, and avail 
themfelves of feveral pretended immunities, infifted that 
their Bank ought to be looked upon as Church property. 
But the King and his Council treated them as they deferved, 
looking upon them as real Traders, and, as fuch, fubject 
to the judgment of the fecular Magiftrates, to whom his 
Majefty referred them. The venerable Palafox, in his 
above mentioned Letter to the Pope, complains of this in- 
famous fraud in thefe words ; ** The populous city of Se- 


“¢ ville weeps: The Widows of Andalufia, the Minors, 
“¢ Orphans, diftrefled Virgins, honeft Priefts, and Seculars, cry 
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out that they have been deceived by the Jefuits, who, after 


‘ plundering them of upwards of four hundred thoufand Du- 
‘ cats, andipending them either for their own ufes, or at Law, 
‘ are become Bankrupts. Thefe Fathers having, to the great 


fcandal of all Spain, been accufed and convicted of fraud 


‘ herein (for which any but a Religious would be punifhed 
‘ with death), infifted that, as Ecclefiaftigs, they were in- 


<< titled to the immunities of the Church, and appointed 
“¢ their own Truftees: but rer the Caufe being laid 


© before the Royal Council of Ca 


7 le, it was decided, that 
Rev. July 1760. E “ the 
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50 Reflections of a Portuguefe upon the 
“© the Jefuits, having trafficked and carried on Trade like 
«s Laymen, were to be lookcd upon as Laymen, and, as 


© fuch, to be judged by Lay Judecs. ‘This unhappy multi- 


** tude of ruined people now fuc the Jefuits for their money, 
*¢ their means of fultenance, their portions, their patrimo- 
** nies, in the Secular Courts of Juftice, grievoufly com- 
34 


plaining, and branding them with the name of fraudulent 
“© Bankrupts.” 


With refpect to the boafted fervices of the Jefuits, on 
which they Soy 1 their pretenfions to the efteem and reverence 
of mankind; the Father-General, fays our Author, had 
better not have touched upon that firing. “Too many books 
are in the hands of the public, in which an exact calculation 
is made of the good and evil, which the Jefuits have done to 
the Chriftian Church: and whoever is not wilfully blind 
and obftinate, muft fee, to the greateft conviction, that the 
good they have done is only fuperficial and feemingly fuch ; 
but that the evil is real, leverely felt, and very great. He 
goes on, neverthelefs, to point out the merits of “the order, 
in this refpect ; confidering the validity of their pretenfions, 
by what they] have really done for the honour of God and the 
falvation of fouls, either of Infidels, Heretics, or Catholics. 


And firft, fays he, ¢ With recard to the Infidels, fince a 
¢ St. Francis Xavier (of whom it may be doubted whether 
he was a Jefuit), the Father General will find very few 
Miffionaries of his Order who have been, I do not fa 
Saints, but endowed with the Spirit of Chrift. On the 
other hand, he wiil find great numbers who not only have 
not aimed at propagating the Faith, but, on the contrary, 
have oppojed it, and encouraged Idolatry, mixed with the 
holy Gofpel. China, Tunkin, Cechin-china, Malabar, 
and feveral other places, in which they have been guilty of 
the moft horrid fcandals, witnefs this truth. The moft 
venerable Bifhops have been treated there with fuch indig~ 
nity to their facred character, as could not be believed, if 
the facis were not attefted by indifputable witnefles. ‘The 
fame has happened in Mexico, Paraguay, the kingdom ot 
© the Mogol, and the Philippine Iflands. 


‘ I fay nothing of the Miffion of Japan, obtained by the 
‘ poor Francifcans at the price of fo much of their blood, 
and irretrievably loit by the covetous defires of the Jefuits, 
who, till the year 1597, made merchandizing their object 
there, as is related by francis Carletti in his account of the 
‘ Ealt-Indics, printed at Florence in 1701, where, C. I. 


* p. 98. 
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© p. 98. fpcaking of the city of Macao, he fays; ‘ there 


ve 


are likewife here Religious of the Company of Jefus, who 
have a Church, which they call their College, and in 
which are many Prietts and Lay-brothers. Some of thefe 
lait flip privately over to the Continent, and others to Japan, 
where they are fuffered to trade, in the fame manner as the 
Portucuefe.” * The Father General ought not to look upon 
this author as evil-minded, fince he is neither an Ecclefiattic, 
nor a Religious, but a Merchant, anda Layman, who itaid 
five raonths in Japan, in that fame year 1597, after the perfe- 
cution began againft the Chriftians, who were then thought 
to amount to upwards of three hundred thouiand fouls, 
twenty-five or thirty thoufand being baptized every year, 
as the fame Carletti informs us, p. 57. He, I fay, can 
furely, not be called ewil-minded, fince he fays all the good 
he can of the Jefuits, and implicitly adopts their maxims ; 
addinz, that they trade out of neceffity, as he had been in- 
formed by their Vifitor Father Alexander Valignani. The 
poor man believed it, and therefore wrote it; but, not to 
hazard his own veracity, he mentions that Father as his 
authority. 


‘ This plain and honeft writer tells us (p. 50 and 51), 
that the Jefuits were the people who fowed difcord and con- 
fufion in this Miffion, as they do every where elfe. After 
having related, that, in the year 1593, certain Religious 
of the Order of St. Francis came from the Philippine 
Iflands, and began to preach and baptize in the city of 
Macao, the capital of the whole country, he adds: 
that other Religious of the fame Order coming afterwards 
from the fame place, with a like defire to propagate their 
holy Religion throughout the whole Empire, began to 
reach with greater fervor than was perhaps prudent at 
that time, and were followed by vaft crowds, who ran to 
hear thefe new Minifters, and their facred myfteries, which 
they all celebrated with great charity and devotion, though 
they were forbid fo to do under pain of Excommunica- 
tion.” ‘ Here you may perhaps imagine that this Ex- 
communication was thundered out by the idolatrous Priefts 
of the Japonefe. No, my Friend; the Catholic Bijbop, 
who was of the Company of “fefus, pronounced it againf? thefe 
Francifcan Fathers, by virtue of a Brief of Pcpe Gregory 
XII. in favour of the Fefuits. Judge by this, how cau- 
tious the See of Rome ought to be of making Jefuits 
Bifhops, efpecially for foreign Miffiors. The Francifcans 
alledged a pofterior Brief of Sixtus V. impowering them 
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to preach all over the world, becauie the whole world was 
the Miffion which Chrift® allotted to his Dilciples. From 
hence aroie the diflentions between theie two Orders, 
which every one is acquainted with. 


‘ You will find, by the way, in this place of Carlettis 
that the Martyrs of Japan, {fo much boafted of by the Je- 
fuits, where three domeftics belonging to the Houfe in 
which the Francifcans lived; that they were Japonefe by 
birth, and Laymen; that they were condemned as accom- 
plices with the faid Francifcans, and that they put on the 
habit of the Jefuits when they were going to be crucified 
(p. 56). Thefe Fathers, as Carletti will farther inform 
you, were put to death for telling the Emperor a Lye, per- 
haps with a good intention, in affirming that the mer- 
chandife found on board a Spanifh fhip which that Mo- 
narch had feized unjuftly, belonged to their Order. They 
hoped thereby to render a fervice to the lawful owners of 
the goods, but, unfortunately, gave fuch feandal to the 
Infidels, that the Emperor, highly rncenied, cried out ; 
What ! do thefe Religious who have fp often told us of their 
poverty, now fy that the Cargo of this Ship belongs to them? 
Certainly I believe they mujt be bad men, falfe, and lyars. 
’Tis true, he afterwards added alfo, their having preached 
the Faith contrary to his command: but that they had 
done for fome time, and he knew it, and either tolerated 
it, or feemed not to know it; fo that the firlt and chief 
reafon of their being condemned, was their aflerting that 
the above-mentioned merchandife belonged to them. 


‘ The Jefuits give the very fame fcandal now, by pre- 
tending to be poor, begging from door to door, praying 
for affifta unce, collecting ¢ creat alms, entrapping inheritan- 
ces, and, with all theie | riches, carrying ona prodigious 
trade. But in this their fcandal is widely different from 
that of the Francifcans. Thefe laft feandalize the Japo- 
nefe by pretending to be rich when they were really poor: 
whereas the Jefuits fcandalize the world by pretending to 
be poor, when they are in reality immenfely rich; and 
they have this farther advantage on their fide, that 
thetr riches do not feandalize the inhabitants of Rome. 
The fentence againft the good Fathers in Japan was 
executed three or four months before Carletti’s arri- 
rival in that country, by faftening them to a crofs, and 
then piercing them through with two fpears, run into each 
fide and out at the back. 
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Memorial of the Fefuits.. 53 


© To return to the Jefuits ; I fhall not fay any thing of 
¢ their proceedings in Canada againft the Reformed Fathers, 
¢ in Pondicheri and Tunkin Bs the Capucines, in Siam 
‘ againtt thofe of the foreign Miffions, every where againit 
© the Dominicans, in Europe againft the Apoftolical Vicars ; 
< and particularly in England againft the Bifhop of Chalce- 
‘don; referring myfelf on this fubjet to the great and 
‘ holy book of Peteus Aurelius, which the Jefuits have per- 
« fecuted fo much, and tried every ftratagem to get con- 
‘ demned, but in vain. Who but they could have been 
‘ capable of caufing the almoft entire ruin of the once 
¢ flourifhing Miffion of Holland, infomuch that the States 
¢ have been obliged to forbid them ever to come within 
‘ their territories? Juftly it is that Baron Neftefuranoi, * a 
‘ Mufcovite, fays of them in his Hiftorical Memoirs printed 
¢ at Amfterdam in 1725; ‘* They infinuate themfelves every 
<< where, if there be but the leaft profpect of gain. —They are 
<< capable of caufing the greateft diforders in any State, and 
<¢ therefore ought to be abhorred by every pious and prudent 
‘¢ man.” ‘¢ They have done both thefe things in the Do- 
‘ minions of His Moft Faithful Majefty, and are doing the 
fame in other places. ‘They want todomineer every where 
and upon all occafions, and to enrich themfelves at any 
rate. Woe to him who oppofes them, who does not fer- 
vilely follow their maxims, and blindly fecond their de- 
fires. I call to witnefs all the Religious Orders, the Priefts 
of the Miffions, the Apoftolical Vicars, the Legates of 
the Holy See, the Congregation de Propaganda, and the 
Popes themfelves. All thefe unanimoufly agree, that the 
greateft obftacle to the progrefs and eftablifhment of the 
Gofpel proceeds from thofe Fathers, and that Chriftianity 
< would now have been in a more flourifhing ftate in China, 
‘ than in any other country, if the Jefuits had never enter- 
‘ ed into that Kingdom. Thefe, my Friend, are the great 


‘ fervices which they have done the Church with refpeét to 
‘ Infidels.’ 


Again, fays our Author, with refpe& to the growth of 
Herefy, the progrefs of which the Jefuits pretend they have 
{o formidably oppofed; nothing is more certain, than that 
they themfelves have broached fome of the moft dangerous 
to the Romifh Church, and the moft pernicious to the mo- 
rals of the people, that have ever been embraced. He makes 
it appear that, in one or two inftances, the Proteftants them- 
felves have not ftruck bolder at the fupremacy of the Pope, 
than have the Jefuits. The impudent doétrine of Fathe: 
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Benzi, that to kifs the cheek, and handle the breafts of a 


Nun, is not an immodeft action,—this writer affirms alfo, 
to have been univerfally received and defended by the Jefuits, 
notwithftanding Benedict XIV. condemned the {candalous 
diflertation of that mede/t Cafuift. 


As to the great fervices they boaft of having done the 
Church, continues our Author, they vanifh on a near 
view, and are reduced to mere appearances. ‘ It is the 
© want of folid reality which makes them magnify and cry 

up fo pompoufly as they do, in their Accounts and Hifto- 
ries, the proweffes and Steed of their Company, to make 
the world conceive a mighty opinion of them, as if they 
alone were able to affift the Church. I will give you an 
unanfwerable proof, to which the Jefuits muft fubmit, for 
they themfelves furnifh it. It is in their Jmago primi fecul, 
Pidiure of the firft Age, Sc. p. 376. where they relate how, 
in 1640, they celebrated the Prayers of forty hours in 
their Church of Jefus at Rome, the three laft Days of the 
Carnival ; not at their own expence, but at that of a Bro- 
therhood formed by them in that Profefled houfe, un- 
der the title of the Affumption of our Lady. The Fefti- 
val was in honour of the holy Sacrament, and coft nine 
thoufand florins. Hear their own modeft and pious de- 
fcription of it. ‘* A building was erected in honour of 
“* the holy Sacrament of the Rucharift, in the Farnefian 

‘ Temple of the Society of Jefus.” * ‘They then relate in 
6 cae this honour confifted. “ This building was an hun- 
dred and twenty palms in height, and eighty in breadth, 
adorned with fine ftatues, pictures, hifterical and emble- 
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of their being caculated or intended to raife devotion) ; 
and the whole was illuminated with upwards of four thou- 
*¢ fand lights, none of the flames of which were vifible to 
** the Spectators.” ‘ That is to fay, with fmall lamps, in 
© the fame manner as the Scenes of a Play -houfe are 
‘ illuminated. ‘* Here the divine Service was performed 
** with fuch pomp, and fuch fwect melody of the Pope’s 
‘¢ Band of Mufic, that nothing was wanting to render 
** it the moft majeftic thing upon the face of the earth, 
“* except the perfonal prefence of His Holinefs. ‘The Ser- 
vice was performed by the moft Iluftrious and moft Re- 
** verend Lord Alphonfus Gonzaga, Archbifhop of Rhodes. 
«< Seventeen Cardinals, and almoft all the Prelates of the 
‘¢ Court of Rome afited at it; and five other Cardinals, 
“¢ excited by the piety of thefe firft, came during the three 
66 days, 


‘* matical reprefentations, wonderful to behold (not a word | 
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‘¢ days, together with the Minifters of all the foreign 
<¢ Princes, &c. fo that this Feftival looked like not a pro- 
‘© phane Bacchanalian affembly, but a banquet of the Court 
‘© of Heaven.” ‘lt may be fo; but, to me, this defcrip- 
tion feems more like one of Balthazzar’s banquets, where 
there was nothing holy, except the gold and filver veflels 
of the Temple. Certain it is, that the Banquet here de- 
{cribed with fo much pomp, was not that Sacrum Convi- 
vium, that holy Banquet, in which the Soul is nourifhed by 
the meek and fpotlefs Lamb; in which His humble and 
painful Paflion is commemorated, and by which the Soul 
is filled with Grace, and hope of eternal happinefs. In 
this defcription, there is no room for either: profound adora- 
tion before the Throne of Grace, or devout fupplications, 
or due meditations upon the divine Myfteries, or union of 
the heart with God, or elevation of the Soul towards Ce- 
leftial things, or thank{givings for the Mercies of Provi- 
dence, or forrow for paft faults, or pious refolutions to 
amend for the future. All that I can fee, is, a magnifi- 
cent theatre, where Pomp and Oftentation fit in triumph, 
attended by Vanity. 1 fee immenfe piles raifed with great 
art and fymmetry, and in exact proportions, as if they were 
the fubftantial form of this devotion. I fee fine Statues, 
Pictures, Hiftories, Emblems, which excite the wonder of 
the beholders. I fee thoufands of Lights fo artfully dif- 
pofed, that they remind me of the fineft theatrical repre- 
fentations, I hear Mufic and Concerts talked of. I read 
the lift of the great Perfonages, Ambafladors, Minifters, 
and others diftinguifhed by their temporal Grandeur ; and 
I find, that the prefence of the Sovereign Pontif was 
wanting, not to increafe the Devotion of the Spectators, 
but to add to the fplendor of the Shew.’ 
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To fum up the whole of the fervices, which this {pirited 
and fenfible writer attributes to the Jefuits, in few words, 
we need only to obferve that all the troubles, tumults and 
diflentions which have defolated the Romifh Church for 
thefe laft two hundred years, have arifen from this order ; 
of which, at its firft inftitution, the College of Sorbonne 
made this remarkable prediction, Non ad adificandum, fed ad 
defiruendum, inflitutus. Ordained not to build up but to 
deftroy. 


To fpeak our own fentiments of the matter; we mut 
obfcrve, by all that we have heard and read of the condu& 
of the Jefuits, that the Author of thefe RefleCtions appears 
to have the truth generally on his fide; and never more fo, 
E 4 than 
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than when he charges them, in all their boafted works of 
piety, under pretence of feecking the greater glory of God, 
with feeking nothing but their own: that very book, from 
which the above extract is taken, and in elias the 
blazon out and exalt to the fkies, in profe and verfe, all the 
- they tell us they have done ; looking like a fummons to 
od to pay them, with intereft, large fums, which they 
claim as his creditors. Thefe are the words of our Author, 
who adds: * The Truth is, that all the Accounts which the 
€ Jefuits publifh in Europe concerning their Miffions, are fo 
‘ many Romances of their own inventing, tiflues of lyes, 
© falfe miracles, and fuppofititious converfions, calculated to 
‘ deceive the Europeans ; tricks of which they have often 
‘ been convicted by perfons who have been in thofe diftant 
‘ countries, at the very times they fpeak of. The Court of 
‘ France has frequently forbid their publifhing thefe ac- 
‘ counts, fo contrary to truth; and the good Fathers have 
* obeyed, by fubftituting their Edyfying Letters in the room 
* of them. Here, Sir, I muft afk you a curious queftion. — 
‘ The Jefuits in Europe are generally thofe who write the 
‘ Hiftory of their Company, and to this end they fingle out 
< fome of their Members, whom they dignify with the title 
© of Hiftoriographers, and who have nothing elfe to do.— 
‘ I fhould be glad to know why all thefe W riters follow the 
‘ fame fixed rule of giving the Public only fcraps of Hiftory, 
‘ containing things which happened eighty or an hundred 
© years before the publication of their work. Can you fatif- 
‘ fy me in this point? I have always fufpected their reafon 
© to be, that, after fo long a diftance of time, no eye-wit- 
¢ neffes remain alive to contradict what they affert. Who 
‘ knows how they may reprefent, an hundred years hence, 
© what now happens to them in Portugal ?’ 
The Jefuits, we know, have many advocates among the 
polite and learned, in moft European nations ; by whom it is 
reprefented, that we are indebted to the Miffionaries of this 
Order, for the moft and beft accounts of the ftate of diftant 
countries, with the arts, cuftoms, manners and religion of 
their inhabitants ; whom in return, thofe Fathers, have in- 
ftructed in the arts, fciences, and religion of Europe. But 
it is certain, from the behaviour of the Jefuits not only to 
Proteftant Miffionaries, but even to thofe of different orders 
in their own church, that profelites to Chriftianity in gene- 
ral, or even to the Romifh Church in particular, were not 
worth making unlefs they were alfo profelites to their order. 
To believe in Chrift, they have evidently fhewn, was no- 
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thing to them, unlefs the Convert believed alfo, in the Je- 
fuits. Whatever merit, therefore, they may pretend to with 
the learned; or whatever ufe Providence may have made of 
them, in paving the way for the future propagation of the 
Gofpel, by the more faithful Minifters of a lefs corrupted 
church ; the caufe of genuine Chriftianity is as little obliged 
to them as the fovereign Pontiff, with whom they would make 
a merit of their extraordinary fervices. 


To thofe alfo, who think, with us, that moft of the doc- 
trines and difcipline of the Romifh church are contrary to, 
and inconfiftent with, the evangelical fimplicity and purity 
of the Chriftian religion ; and that the feveral inftitutions of 
the various orders of Priefts are rather of man than of God, 
the Jefuits cannot fail of being efteemed the worft fet of men 
among all thofe that profefs Chriftianity. 





- 


Two ODES. gto. 1s. H. Payne. 


HESE two fatirical Odes, which have the novelty of 

being alfo burlefque, are executed with confiderable fpi- 
rit, tho’ intended with little candour. As their anonymous 
Author, to guard againft his own fling, muft avoid that ob- 
fcurity which he often humouroufly ceniures, he propofes, with 
great plainnefs, in the firft ftanza of his firft Ode, the inge- 
nious and learned Mafon and Gray, as the avowed objects of 
his fatire and parody. We fhall not pretend to be pofitive, 
whether he means the fame Gentlemen again, at the clofe of 
his fecond Ode, by Lycophron, and 


—He wheofe verfe affords 
A Bevy of the choice words, 


while he aflociates them, not very ceremonioufly, with the 
worthy and truly inoftenfive Herring-Laureat, and that uni- 
verfal Scribe Johnny, whofe unadulterated firname rhymes to 
ful: tho’, if we were obliged to hazard our opinion, we 
fhould rather give it in the affirmative, from an unwillingnefs 
to multiply the objects of this Author’s fatire. 


Our Readers who are Connoiffeurs in the Belles Lettres, 
end particularly in Englifh Poetry, have very probably before 
this date, entered into all the intention and fpirit of thefe 


Odes; and recurred, on this account, to thofe of Mafon . 


and Gray, which, joined to the general approbation they re- 
ceived, have occafioned them. Hence we cannot be fup- 
| pofed 
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pofed to furnifh fuch with any light, and with very little new 
entertainment, on this fubject. But as many, who have not 
confidered and compared them with equal attention, may 


liften to fuch a brief difcuffion of the matter, as they had not - 


Ieifure, or inclination, to make, we have attempted the fol- 
lowing one, with that impartiality we conftantly intend. 


The firft of thefe Odes then, which has no addrefs or fub- 
jet prefixed, feems more particularly levelled at two of Mr. 
Gray’s, the firft of which is alfo without any title. This 
laft mentioned Gentleman having chofe for his motto, which 
he might extend to both his Odes, thefe two words from Pin- 
dar, @wvavle SXuveloss, i. e. intelligible to the learned, or to 
Connoiffeurs ; (by which he may be concluded to acknowlege, 
that only Readers of learning and tafte would fully comprehend 
and relifhjthem; and that, like Horace, he was only folli- 
citdus to pleafe the few;) our prefent Author has added to the 
fame Greek words thofe immediately following in Pindar, es 
de ro wav Eoueveny xaliges—which fignifes, that the many, 
the multitude will need interpreters, to explain their meaning. 
And this our Author cither applies to the obfcurity he blames 
in this Gentleman’s Odes, or alludes by it to the difficulties 
which common Readers may encounter in his own, from not 
having read or remembered the others to which he fo often 
alludes: or poffibly he intended it to extend to both thefe 
meanings. 


Mr. Gray having at the Exordium of his firft Ode, whofe 
fubjeét, tho’ not prefixed, is the Power and Excellence of 
Poetry, addrefled the olian Lyre he awakes, our namelefs 
Poet thus invokes the Cimmerian Mufe (by which he doubt- 
Jefs means Ob/curity) in his firft ftanza. 


Daughter of Chaes and old Night, 
Cimmerian Mufe, all hail ! 
That wrapt in never twinkling gloom canf write, 
And fhadoweft meaning with thy dufky veil ! 
What Poet fings, and ftrikes the ftrings ? 
It was the mighty Theban fpoke. 
He from the ever-living lyre, 
With magic hand elicits fire. 
Heard ye the din of modern Rhymers bray ? 
It was cool M n: or warm G—y 
Involv’d in tenfold {moke. 





Perhaps it is tocorrefpond to this contraft, that we find an 
ancient Bard, Pindar himfelf belike, in the title-page play- 
ing on, and we muft fuppofe, finging to, his harp; while a 
modern Poet, in huge boots, [the Wit is in the boots] deferted 
by 
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by his tye-wig*, and flung by a Pegafus from a mountain into 
the fea, ferves for a tail-piece to this Ode, in imitation of the 
Welch Bard’s precipitating himfelf, with his harp, into the 
ocean, at the end of Mr. Gray’s fecond Ode. 


The following lines in the firft of our Author’s Odes. 


Heard ye the din of modern Rhymers bray ? 
—Flame like a meteor to the troubled air— 
—Wian’s feeble race eternal ills await— 

—He topples headlong from the giddy height. 

Deep in the Cambrian gulph immerged in endlefs night. 





ate fo many long ecchos, or little parodies, of the fubfequent 
lines in Gray. 


Heard ye the din of Battle-bray ?— 
—Stream’d like a Meteor to the troubled air— 
—Man’s feeble race what ills await— 
—He fpoke, and headlong from the mountains height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plung’d to endlefs night. 


In the following conclufions of their refpe€tive Odes, Mr. 
Gray and our Author, are figuring away in their various pre- 
tenfions; while the parody of the latter confefles his princi- 
pal motive for writing thefe Odes. 


Oh! Lyre divine, what daring fpirit 

Wakes thee now? tho’ he inherit 

Nor the pride, nor ample pinion, 

That the Theban eagle bear 

Sailing with fupreme dominion 

Thro’ the azure deep of air: 

Yet oft before his infant eyes would ran 

Such forms, as glitter in the Mufes ray 

With orient hues, unborrow’d of the fun: 
Yet fhall he mount, and keep his diftant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 

Beneath the good how far—but far above the Great, 


O Steed divine! what daring fpirit 
Rides thee now? tho’ he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor felf-opinion, 
Which elate the’ mighty pair, 
Fach of Tafte the fav’rite minion, 
Prancing thro’.the defert air; 
By help mechanic of equeftrian block 
Yet fhall he mount, with claffic houfings grac’d, 


* The wooden Sculptor has made the wig in this plate heavier 
than the Bard, and likely to reach the bottom before him. But 
Poetry deals in wonders ; and we are not to confider this fall, per- 
haps, by the laws of Geometry. 


And 
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And all unheedful of the Critic mock, 
Drive his light courfer o’er the bounds of Tafte. 


We fhall finifh our account of the firft Ode, by the very 
humourous and poetical detail of the birth and parentage of 
FAsHIon, and be-hanged to her, who has taken our Author’s 
mighty pair, it feems, under her protection. 


On this terreftrial ball 
The tyrant Fafhion governs all. 
She, fickle Goddefs, whom in days of yore 
The ideot Moria, on the banks of Seine, 
Unto an antic fool, hight Andrew, bore. 
Long fhe paid him with difdain, 
And long his pangs in filence he conceal’d : 
At length, in happy hour, his love-fick pain 
On thy bleft calends, April, he reveal’d. 
From their embraces {prung, 
Ever changing, ever ranging, 
Fafhion, Goddefs ever young. 


The fecond Ode—to Oblivion — is played off ftill more 
clofely againft Mr. Mafon’s Ode to Memory. It contains 
the fame number of ftanzas, and even of lines; being in the 
fame metre, and having its rhymes in the fame ftations. | 
Mafon’s Note, and his authority from Afranius, for termin 
Memory the A©aother of Wifdom, is taken off by a burlefque 
Note of our Author’s, giving the following drole authorit | 
of Lillzus and Bufbeus — Verba oblivifcendi regunt Geniti- 
vum—for his calling Oblivion the Parent of Eafe. The very 
Tefiudo, the feven-ftringed lyre, a {mall copper-plate of which 
is prefixed to Mr. Mafon’s Odes in 4to, is exactly copied and 
prefixed to this Ode-to Oblivion ; tho’ degraded here into a 
wooden cut, which is pregnant, perhaps, with fome choice 
conceit. “The following lines in our Author are defigned to f 
eccho to the immediately fubfequent ones of Mafon. | 


ere: 


me tr 


Where fceptred Pluto keeps his dreary fway, ‘ 
Whofe fuilen pride the fhiv'ring ghofis obey !——~ 
thy pow’rtul {way 

The throng’d poetic hofts obey. 
—Tho’ in the van of Mem’ry proud t’appear, 

At thy command they darken in the rear. 
—All, all is thine 

For thee from eunuch’s throat {till loves to flow 

The foothing fadnefs of his warbled woe ———— 
—So may’ft thou gently o’er my youthful breatt 

Spread with thy welcome hand Osxivion’s friendly vell— 
— Thy Bard who calls ture 4s, and makes him THINE 
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- thou, whofe fway 
The throne’d ideal hofls obey. 
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Who bidft their ranks, now vanifh, now appear, 
Flame in the van, or darken in the rear. 
—All, all is thine 
Elfe vainly foft, lov’d Philomel! would flow 
The foothing fadnefs of thy warbled woe—— 
—When Gop, in Eden, o’er her youthful breaft 
Spread with his own right-hand Perfedtion’s gorgeous vett. 
Ope to Mem. 
To him who calls thee nis, yet makes thee mine. 
Ope to InpEPEND. 


As Mafon has beautifully invoked Milton, with all his 
powers and attainments, in the laft ftanza of his Ode to Me- 
mory, our Author travefties this in his laft ftanza, by an in- 
vocation of the Goddefs Oblivion, who is pleafantly and cha- 
racteriftically reprefented in the following lines. 

() come! with opiate poppies crown’d, 
Shedding flumbers foft around ! 
; O come, rat Goppvess, drunk with Falftaff’s fack !— 
. See, where fhe fits on the benumb’d torpedo’s back ! 
Me in thy dull Elyfium lapt, O blefs 
With thy calm Forgetfulnefs ! 
And gently lull my fenfes all the while 
With placid poems in the finking ftile! 
Other allufions occur in this Ode to other parts of Mafon’s 
) works, and, as well as we can recollect, particularly to his 
: Elfrida, fuch as the following lines. 
3 Who meets his Lady Mufe by mofs grown cell, 
Adorn’d with epithet and tinkling bell. 


: The many alliterations the Reader will obferve in fome of 
thefe citations, and in fuch lines as this ; 


The whiles he wins his whiffling way, 


are, doubtlefs, often intended to ridicule Mr. Mafon’s indul- 
gence of this habit, which may be fometimes, not always, 
; proper enough. But for our profeft fentiments of this poeti- 

cal practice, we beg leave to refer our Readers to Review, 
4 vol. XI. p. 116, &c. where we imagine it is more thorough- 
: ly confidered than we have met with it elfewhere. 








SACLE ARETE agence ae 
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4 Having thus, we apprehend, given a fufficient fketch of 
the drift of thefe two Odes, with a fair fpecimen of each, 
we readily acknowlege the pleafantry, wit, and humour, that 

prevail through them. We wifh we could as juftly credit 

their Author with a quality efleatially preferable to wit and 

humour together, with Cazdour too. When he calls one of 

his poetical cotemporaries cold, and the other warm, does he 

give no room to a fair Critic to fuppofe him /plenetic? while 

fuch aone may confider them as fweet andelevated. Doubt- 
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62. Two ODES. 


lefs obfcurity, which fometimes occurs even to a poetical 
Reader, at leaft in one of thefe Gentlemen’s Odes, is a fault 
that, deferving cenfure, will be gently punifhed with raillery : 
and we obferve, the truly learned and judicious Dr. Clarke 
confiders it as no {mall excellence in Homer, that he furpaffed 
the cleareft Profe-writers in perfpicuity-—But we find thefe liv- 
ing Poets accufed alfo of Pride. ‘The followi g lines feem 
applied to Mr. Mafon. 


e lies along, enwrapt in confcious pride, 
By gurgling rill or cryital fountain. 


and thefe to Mr. Gray. 


Proud his demeanour, and his eagle eye, 
O’er-hung with lavifh-lid, yet fone with glorious glare— 
With felf-complacent countenance 
—He rides well pleas’d, &c. 





Now, fuppofing it certain, of which, however, we are ig- 
norant, that thefe ingenious Poets are thoughtlefs encugh to 
be proud, and guilty of~a fupercilious demeanour, in confe- 
quence of public applaufe, we fhould think an occafional 
whifper through the prefs, a gentle wvellit et admonuit very juf- 
tifiable, and perhaps not unfriendly in its confequences. ‘The 
polity of [.etters is not called a Monarchy, nor a Defpotifm 
by two Colleagues, but a Republic. And admitting thefe 
Guntieiatin to be highly feated in the Ariftocracy or Oligarchy 
of it, yetif they are found fo impatient of a Brother, as to aim at 
a Tyranny, of which however both (but efpecially Mr. Mafon) 
have avowed their deteftation, a little mortification muft be no 
bad caution to them from the Police, as Juftice Fielding enti- 
tles himfelf. Let this, our poetical Tribune, watch for the pri- 
vileges of the Commons of Parnaflus, and enounce his VETo 
again{t the encroachments of this perilous Duumvirate; tho’ 
afpiring to fuch an unprofitable empire, as muft prevent its 
fplendor and importance. But if this really be not the cafe, 

and we have always conceived, that one at leaft of thefe 

Vriters hath born his faculties meckl; 'y) our Author may be 
interrogated, perhaps, whether the © favourite Minions of 
Tafte, with their fecurity of coke og may not have occafioned 
hima mental jaundice? in which ftate he may have lately re- 
perufed their Odes, and thence have becn excited to difcharge 
fome atra bilis in his own. 


How much more generoufly and amiably does one of the 
firft Wits and Critics* celebrate his poetical cotemporaries 


* Plotius et Varius Siaueffe, Virgiliufque, 
Occurrunt: animz quales neque candidiores 
Terra tulit, 
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for a virtue directly oppofite to detraction! and how zealoufly 
has he in another place+ recounted the good principles, and 
reat talents of Virgil, (who has been thought by fome of 
the Scholiafts to be meant in the paflage referred ts} in order 
to efface his little blemifhes, his tpots! Befides, we are cer- 
tain, that it mutt occur, upon reflection, to our ingenious Sa- 
tyrift, who is neither defective in tafte nor erudition, that this 
way of reciting and wrefting the verfes of truly refpc&table 
Writers, is at beft but a kind of literary mimickry ; the fuc- 
cefs of which confiderably depends on the copy’s being ex- 
aggerated beyond the original, by an injurious refemblance, 
fometimes termed outré by the French: while it attempts to 
intereft us alfo, from that excefs of felf-love, which too ge- 
nerally difpofes a man to depreciate the excellence of another, 
in any art or faculty, to which he forms pretenfions himfelf. 
Neverthelefs, not to urge thefe fuggeftions beyond what the 
prefent occafion will ftrictly bear, we do not fuppofe our in- 
genious Bard was acted by theer acrimony, or an Hrugo mera, 
as Horace ftrongly exprefles it, againft his eminent poetical 
brethren here: but we rather conjecture, that an ardent 
fprightly imagination, joined to fome confcioufnefs of his 
own faculties and attainments, has excited him to the prefent 
lujus ingenii, cum tantilloinvidie. In this view it will appear 
tolerably venial, if we confider how far juvenile emulation 
may operate; and recollect, as fome Writer pleafantly ex- 
prefies it, that—Wits are game Cocks to one another.— 


We are confcious of having allowed more room to this arti- 
cle, than we generally do to thofe on fuch fhort performances ; 
and chiefly, becaufe the contention of rival Wits and Poets 
has often fomething fo entertaining, as to engage the atten- 
tion of the literary, the poetical, and elegant, who, we fup- 
pofe, conftitute a great proportion of our Readers. But we 
fhall conclude with hinting to our mettlefome Ode-Writer, 
upon the whole, that the moft pardonable, the moft credit- 
able way of lowering his over-towering brethren, is to excel 
them. And whenever he has attained this glorious, becaufe 
difficult, fupereminence, let him watch hisown demeanour fo 
affiduoufly, as to give no occafion to the genus irritabile, the 
poetical Hornets, to object that very pride and fuperciliouf- 
nefs to him, which he has ridiculed, and, we hope, intended 

+ at eft bonus ut melior vir 


to reform, in others. 
K. 
Non alius guifquam — at ingenium ingens 


Inculto latet hoc fub cerpore. Hor. Ep. 
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The Shrubs of Parnaffus. Conjfifting of a Variety of poetical 
Effays. By J. Copywell of Lincoln’s-Inn, Efq; 12mo. 
3s. Newbery. 

HE modeft title-page of this fma!l Mifcellany is imme- 

diately followed by a fhort and fenfible preface, in 

which Squire Copywell humbly profefles ¢ to kifs the rod of 
¢ candid Criticifm, while he fmiles at the illiberal contempt 
© of Ignorance.’ To fuppofe our Author void of genius, 
would be really unjuft; and to rate his poetical pretenfions 
very highly, were, perhaps, not ftrictly critical. His Shrub- 
bery is not without many agreeable flowers. ‘There are fome 
fpots in it that would admit of weeding; and others, which 
difcover a few fprigs of poetical Bays and Laurel, afpiring 
above the Shrubs. The fubjects are not only various, as the 
title-page imports, but fometimes even highly contrafted ; for 
inftance,—— 4 Hymn to the Deity, page 117, and a Pinch of 
Snuff, p. 39. An Ode to Poetry, p. 41, and a Panegyric on 
Pudding, p. 46. In this, however, there is nothing un- 
natural; fince it only manifefts the great diverfity of dii- 
pofition in the fame individual at different periods, and dif- 
ferently circumftanced: while fuch parts of this performance 
as imply merit, and afpire towards excellence, compared with 
others that are lefs fentimental and delicate, and fometimes, 
indeed, rather too humble, will alfo demonftrate the inequa- 
lity of the fame Writer’s faculties at different junctures. But 
fuch is the frequent, if not invariable, condition of our com- 
mon nature. 


That Squire Copywell, however, can afpire both in fenti- 
ment and expreflion, we think his candid Readers will admit, 
from the following juft reflection, tho’ not abjolutely new, in 
his Hymn to the Deity. 


- 


Frequent my heart 

With gratitude expands, and filent thanks, 

Tho’ latent from the world. For not alone 
Devotion fheds its fanctity of flame 

On outward adoration. Oft it beams 

In vivifying ray upon the breatt 

Of modeft privacy. When early morn 

Leads on th’attendant hour: when higheft noon 
Rides in the center of the day ; and eve 

Comes drcfs’d in fhade, drawing o'er Nature’s face 
Her undulating hand—then fwells my mind 
Replete with thee. 
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The Ode to Poetry has merit: that to Mufic, p. 138, is 
excellent. But to give room for the better difcharge of out 
arrears to the public, we fhall commence with its third ftanza, 
which may be called the laft of the prelude. 


No more the {welling North is heard to rave, 
Yon foaming Flood has calm’d its angry wave. 
Hufh’d is the Jay’s difcordant note, 
Silent the Raven’s croaking throat. 
Throughout the woods, throughout the plains, 
Stillnefs, an awful Stillnefs, reigns. 
Gay fmile the blue-fkirt tkies. All Nature round 
Seems paufing, and prepar’d to hear the magic found, 
: IV. 
And hark! how gentle the falutes the ear ! 
The touch how fofc! the melody how clear! 
To Love fhe lightly {weeps the ftrings, 
Smooth fly the notes on filken wings. 
Thefe are the ftrains that footh my care, 
Alarm, and terrify Defpair. 
The low’ring demon ftartles at the found, 
Stalks off in fullen mood, and treads unhallow'd ground. 


V 


Now, now the note fhe fwells, and fings of arms, 
Heav’ns! how the noble air my {fpirit warms! 

I feel, I feel my courage glow, 

And rufh in thought to meet the foe. 

Methinks I fee the martial plain 

Enfanguin’d o’et with heaps of flain : 

Heroes and fteeds in wild confufion roll, 

And terror feize on all, but Fred’rick’s daring foul. 


VI. 


See! while the Goddefs plays, around her throng 
The joy-ftruck quadrupeds to hear the fong. 
Delighted neighs the confcious Steed, 
‘The hungry Bull forgets to feed, 
Yon Stag istame. ‘Ihe dappled Fawns 
Exult, and bound along the lawns. 
Enamoured Eccho in the Fittant vale, 
Arfwers her fifter’s voice in ev'ry foften’d gale. 





oth! 3 





Having charmed the fierceft brutes, and even the deaf* 
Adder, in the next ftanza, he thus concludes the Ode, with the 
melancholy change of Nature’s countenance, at the expira- 
tion of the concert. 





VII. 


~—But ah! fhe ftops lier foul-enchanting ftrain, 
And foars to her celeftial throne again. 


# See Pfalm Iviiie v. 4: 


Rev. July, 1760. 
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Adieu, ye flatt’ring founds'’ adieu! 
The change is felt all Nature through. 
Sarchatp’d with rain the clouds appear, 
To ftair the produéts of the year. 
And now they burft— loud thunder tears the fky, 
And nought but gloom oppreflive trikes the weeping eye. 


To mention 4 few of his'lighter pieces, his Long Vacation, 
which has been publifhed in fome of the papers, is, for the 
firft four ftanzas, a plain and not unpleafing parody of part of 
Mr. Gray’s excellent Elegy, in a country Church-yard. In- 
deed, where Mr. Copywell, we afk the Squire’s pardon, does 
not evidently perfift in parody, he frequently glances at feve- 
ral paflages in our modern Poets, which his Readers will per- 
ceive; and now and then at a few in the Claffics. This laft 
will appear from comparing the following paffage in his AZax 
of Poverty, : nar 


Be gone—thy filken plumage fpread elfewhere, 

And tafte the comforts of ferencr air. 

On yon bright pinnacle fee Fortune's child, 

Invite thee to his arms with affect mild. 

‘-Hafte, fly to him, and dignify his brow, 

With the prime honours of thy laurel-bough, 

’Tis he, thal] cherifh.thee from day to day; * . 
And teach, thy facred fountain where to play, ——— 


with the paflage in Horace*, at the bottom of the page. 


It were eafy to felect fome humourous and diverting paflages 
from his moft comic pieces, but we fhall content ourfelves with 
citing his Recipe for compounding a Man of Confequence, 
which is no bad defcriptive Epigram, and attefts our eafy 
Writer’s contempt of affectation, and his knowlege of 
mankind. . 


A brow auftere, a circumfpective eye, 
A frequent fhrug of the os Auzmeri, 
A nod fignificant, a ftaitly gait, 
A bluft’ring manner, and atone of weight, 
A {mile farcaftic, an expreflive ftare— 
Adapt all thefe, as time and place will bear: 





* —— Abi 
Quo bland juvenum te revocant preces. 
Tempeftivius in domo 
Pauli, purpureis ales oloribus, 
Commefiabere Maximi 
————= Centum puer artium 
Late figna feret militia tu. 
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Then reft aifur’d, that thofe of equal fenfe, 
Will deem you, Sir, a Maz of Confeguence. 


For the reft, (as our Bard makes no, exception to friendly 
Criticifm) it muit be admitted, many of the poems in blank- 
verfe are far from contemptible, Several Odes occur alfo 
without rhyme, in a.different metre:from our heroic; in 
which, tho’ the diction and fentiments are very decent, there 
does not appear.to be fufficient excellence to compenfate for 
the abfence of that jingle, which the ear is accuftomed from 
habit to expect; and which our own language, and thofe of 
our different neighbours feem to require in fuch poetry, as is 
not of the firft elevation and dignity*. Our Author hazards 
now and then fore lefs ufual Latin defivatives with different 
fuccefs. Fuligindus, page 89, feems allowable enough, and 
even apt in mock-heroic. ‘The redterit feafons will probably 
be admitted by an unfqueamifh Reader, as a change for the 
rolling feafons. Venuft etherial Maid, p.66, feems rather ftiff 
there; as well as pleafures Rapivs, p. 733 for tho’ we have 
adopted this literally Latin word in’ Geomctry, we do not 
recolle& to have met with it in Poetics; and it makes a 
fingular appearance in an Ode to Friendfhip. The s#dal 
Stick, p. 87, for a torch, is remote; but the ftyle, be- 
ing in the mock-heroic, will bear it. Wafture, p. 89, is 
quité new to us, tho’ not Latin, and Mr. Copywell feems 
drove to it, to exprefs the motion of the fmoke and va- 
agp rgental coin, terrene Gods, (to exprefs the audierce 
in th hope gallery) and wvulnerating arm, feem all rcther 
ie We are fenfible, however, that the leaft allow- 
able of thefe are too infignificant exceptions for a ferious 
conteft, and not to be balanced againft the general cafe and 
fluency of our Author’s expreflion. His moft confiderable 
fault often refides in the unfragrant and indelicate nature of 
his fubject, fuc& as Bagnigge Wells, &c. which might ferve 
to divert a few friends over their tankards, but can hardly 
compofe an acceptable nofegay for the public. On a fimilar 
principle, his very pretty Love-Ode, p.114, with all its de- 
lightful {cenery, is fenfibly tarnifhed “4 his ftrong expreflion 
(at the clofe) of an image which, in point of delicacy, fhould 
not have been expreffed, and yet would have been almoft uni- 
verially fuppofed. 


Our Author very generally introduces the Pronouns mine 
and thine, where a vowel follows, in prefererice to my and 
thy, poffibly to avoid a Hiatus in reading the verfe, as thus, 


* See Review, vol. XIII. page gs. 
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Four ExeGie8s defcriptive and moral. 





ere morn 
Affright thine eye, and rob me of thy note. P. 60. 
Long have I wanted thine immortal aid. 66. 


In the firft of thefe inftances this feems much more allowable 
than in the laft, where the Hiatus, if any, is very inconfider- 
able. Befide which, he may reflect, that great liquidity is 
not the fault of our language. The ear muft judge when- 
ever this change is neceflary to Euphony in verfe, and the 
judgment can only then encourage it. Kor if it were propo- 
fed as a grammatical emendation in our language, we ought 
equally to retain his’, your’n, and the like provincial uncouth - 
nefs in fome other words. 


Upon the whole, neverthelefs, this little Mifcellany may 
be termed very agreeable, and allowed to contain many 
evidences of the Author’s good principles, good fenfe, and 
good nature ; which muft have contributed to the competent 
lift of Subfcribers to his work, and have commodioufly eked 
out the half guinea per week, of which our poetical Clerk, 
not very unreafonably, complains, in a Note. And fhould 
his complaints be alfo extended to our little ftrictures, 
we can truly aver, we have no pleafure in magnifying fmall 
faults, nor in multiplying few ; tho’ we acknowlege we fome- 
times indulge ourfelves in fuch occafional obfervations, by the 
injunction of a critical Judge, who fays, 


Be Niggards of advice on no pretence, 
lor the worft avarice is that of fenfe. K 





Four ELEGIES defcriptive and Moral. gto. 1s. 


Buckland, Dodfley, &c. 
: Tht auther ohn Srott, LS ’ x 
HESE elegan 


t little pieces full correfpond to their 

title: the defcriptions are truly poetical ; and the mo- 
rality fo happily interwoven with them, as to feem a!moft ne- 
ceflarily connected with the fubje& ; while the melodious gra- 
vity of the verfe, and the agreeably melancholy fpirit of the fen- 
timents and expreflion, compofe a very decent and fuitable garb 
for the elegiac Mufe. They are profeiled to have been written, 
each at the different featon of the year which it defcribes, 
and on which it meditates; fuch a circumftance probably co- 
operating a little to the more exact delineation of their re- 
{pective objects: as an excellent Painter would certainly chufe 
to form a portrait rather from the prefent and living fubject, 
than 


x of Amw kt, an Herts . —— 
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than from the pes ideas of it, which his memory and 
imagination could aftord him. 


The firft, written at the approach of Spring, having paint- 
ed the generally agreeable fcenery of it, and the frequent ab- 
fence of fuch icenery in our climate, morally reflects, that 
the utmoft graces of the moft genial Spring will afford little 
enjoyment, where there is a foundation for the prevalence of 
gloomy reflections within; though free from fuch, the Poet, 
with a happy confcioufnefs, fays of himfelf; 


I fhun the fcenes where madd’ning Paffion raves, 
Where Pride and Folly high dominion hold, 
And unrelenting Avarice drives her flaves 
O’er proftrate Virtue in purfuit of gold : 
The graffy lane, the wood-furrounded field, 
The rude ftone fence, with fragrant wall-flowers gay, 
The clay-built cot, to me more pleafure yield 
Than all the pomp imperial domes difplay. 


Yet admitting, that notwithftanding this, the dread of death 
continually slotiea him; and even complaining, that all the 
brute creation feem exempted from this embittering appre- 
henfion peculiar to mankind, he thus correéts his own mur- 
murs. 


Ah ceafe—no more of Providence complain ! 

Tis fenfe of guilt that wakes the mind to woe, 
Gives force to fear, adds energy to pain, 

And palls each joy by Heav’n indulg’d below : 


Why elfe the fmiling infant-train fo bleft, 

Ere dear-bought aarti ends the peace withia, 
Or wild defire inflames the youthful breaft, 

Or ill Propenfion ripens into Sin? 


This leading him to an expoftulation, whether there be no 
power capable of expelling this conftant, internal horror, he 
fatisfactorily anfwers himfelf in the following pious and poe- 
tical conclufion of this firft Elegy. 


Yes, thofe there are who know a Saviour’s love 
The long-loft joys of Even can reftore, 

And raife their views to happier feats above, 
Where fear and pain and death fhall be no more: 


Thefe grateful fhare the gift of Nature’s hand ; 
And in the varied fcenes that round them fhine, 

(The fair, the rich, the awful, and the grand) 
Admire th’ amazing workmanfhip divine. 


Blows not a flow’ret in th’ enamell’d vale, 
Shines not a pebble where the riv’let ftrays, 
Sports not an infect on the fpicy gale, 
But claims as eee and excites their praife. 
F 3 ® For 


















Four ELEGIES deferiptive qud moral. 


For them ev'n vernal Nature looks more gay, 

For them more lively hues the fields adorn; 
Tothem more fair the faireft fmile of day, 

‘Fo them more {wect the fweetelt breath of morn: 
‘Lhey feel the blifs that Hope and Faith fupply 5 

They pafs ferene th’ appointed hours that bring 
The day that wafts them to the reaims on high; 

The d: -y that centers in eternal fpring. 


The fecond Elegy, written in the hot weather July 1757, 
thus picturefquely exprefles the effects of exceffive and unuiual 
heat in this ifland. 


Lott is the lively afpe& of the ground, 

Low are the Iprings, t the reedy ditches dry; 
No verdant {pot in all the vale is found, 

Save what yon ftream’s unfailing ftores fapply. 
Where are. the flow’rs that made the garden gay ? 

Where is their beauty, where their fragrance fled ? 
Their ftems relax, fait fall their leaves away, 

‘They tade and mingle with their duity bed: 
All but the natives of the Torrid Zone, 

What Afric’s wilds or Peru’s fields difplay, 
Pieas’d with a clime that imitates their own, 

‘hey lovelier bloom beneath the parching ray. 


he fubfequent ftanza gives us almoft a fenfation of the Po- 
et’s corporeal ment while he wrote it, and naturally reminds 
us of Vircil’s* with in the like fituation; and to which, 
abftracted from the veneration which antiquity and death 
(thofe Mitigators of Envy) have fuperadded to the real merit 
of deceaied Poets, we think it very little, if at all, inferior. 


O for fome fecret fhady. ccol recefs ! 
Some gothic dome, o’er hung with darkfome trees, 
Where thick damp walls this raging heat reprefs ; 
Where the long ifle invites the lazy breeze. 


He endeavours, however, to render all. this fervour fup- 
portable, by juftly refle€ting, that it is confiderably lefs than 
what the Arabs and Ameri scans endure ; and concludes this 
beautiful ilegy in thefe rational and pious ftanzas. 


Leit man fhould fink beneath the prefent pain 5 
Left man fhenld triumph in. the prefent: joy. ; 

For him th’ unvarying ‘‘daws.of heavin osdain,™® 
Hore in hisills, and tochis-bhifs alloy: 9» > | 





* O quis me gelidis, fab. montibus Hami 
Ci 
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ivat, eC Ingedbioraniorum protegat umbra! 
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Four ELEGIES defcriptive and moral. 


Fierce and oppreflive is the Sun we thare, 
Yet not unufeful to our humid foil ; 
Hence fhall our fruits a richer flavour bear, 
Hence fhall our plains with riper harvetts {mile. 


Refle& and be content—for mankind’s good 
Heav’n gives the due degrees of drought or rain 3. 
To morrow ceafelefs fhow’rs may {well the flood, 
Nor foon yon fun rife blazing fierce again : 


Ev’n now behold the grateful change at hand, 
Hark, in the Eaft loud bluft'ring gales arife ; 
Wide, and more wide, the dark’ning clouds expand, ' 
And diftant light’nings’ flafh along the fkies : 
© in the awful concert of the ftorm, 
While hail and rain, and wind and thunder join! 
Let the great Ruler’s praife my fong inform, 
Let wonder, rev’rence, gratitude be mine. 


After avery juft and rural defcription of Harveft in the third 
Elegy, part of which may be called a kind of Georgic, like 
fome of the Elegies of Tibullus, we meet with the following 
proper addrefs, and juft, tha’ obvious, reflection : 


Ye rural Lords 
Whofe wide domains o’er Albion's ifle extend ; 
Think whofe kind hand your annual wealth aftords, 
And bid to Heav’n your grateful praife afcend. 


For tho’ no gift fpontaneous of the ground, p 
Rofe thefe fair crops that itade ‘your vallies fmile, “~*~ 
Tho’ the blithe youth of every Hamlet round; = 
Parfu’d for thefe thro’ many a day theif toil ; 
Yet what avail your tabours, or your ¢ares? 
Can all your labours, all your cares fupply,’ 
Bright funs, or foft’ning fhow’rs, or tepid airs, | 
Or one indulgent influence of the fky? 





He digreffes in the fequet to defcribe the prefent forlorn and 
barren ftate of Paleftine, once flowing with wine and oy], 
and rich from various culture; and next pourtrays the.mifery 
and depreffion of modern Greece ; which, tho’ once, like his 
Albion, the feat of liberty, of arts, and arms, yet now 


There Freedom’s seats no more the valley chears, 
There patriét War no more her banner waves; 

Nor Bard, nor Sage, nor martial chief appears, 
But ftern Barbarians rule a land of flaves. 


This Elegy concludes with the following affe@tionate Apoftro- 
phe to, and afpiration for, his country. 


O Arsion! wouldft thou fhun their mournful fates, 
To thun their follies and their crimes be thine ; 
F 4 And 

























Four Evecies deferiptive and moral. 


And woo, to linger in thy fair retreats, 
The radiant virtues, progeny divine! 
Bright Truth, the nobleft of the facred band, 
weet Peace, whofe brow no ruffling frown deforms, 
Fair Charity, with ever open hand, 
And Courage, {miling ’midft a thoufand ftorms. 


O hafte to grace ourifle, ye lovely train! 

So may the Pow’r whofe hand all bleffing yields, 
Give her fam'd glories ever to remain, 

And crown with annual wealth her laughing fields! 


In the laft Elegy, written at the approach of Winter, our 
elegiac Poet is reduced, through its few pleafing appearances, 
to defcribe it ya aah by reviving our ideas of the fugitive 
beauties and advantages of the other feafons, which this 
wants; tho’ not without an indirect commendation of its fa- 
lubrity, compared with the frequent and fudden mortality of 
thofe tarrid regions which have no winter. 


There oft as toiling in the Maizey fields, 
Or homeward paffing on the thadelefs way, 
His joylefs life the weary |ab’rer yields, 
And inftant drops beneath the deathful ray. 
Who dreams of Nature free from Nature’s ftrife ? 
Who dreams of conftant happinefs below ? 
The hope-fluth’d Ent’rer on the ftage of life ; 
The Youth to knowlege unchaftifed by woe. 


And here penfively indulging, as it were, a while in | 


his moral melancholy, to which he fuppofes the horrors of 
Winter fuited; he makes a judicious tranfition to a ferene 
and compleat conclufian of his work, by thefe beautiful 
ftanzas which fignify, that the funfbine of the foul, as our 
Ethic Poet happily terms it, will render every f{cene, and eve- 
ry feafon, delightful. 


Enough has Heav’n indulg’d of joy below, 
To tempt our tarriance in this lov’d retreat ; 

Enqugh has Heav’n ordain’d of ufeful woe, 
To make us languith for a happier feat. 


There is, who deems all climes, all feafons fair, 
There is, who knows no reftlefs paffion’s ftrife ; 
Contentment, fmiling at each idle care ; 
Contentment, thankful for the gift of life ; 
She finds in Winter many a fcene to pleafe ; 
The morning land{cape fring’d with froft-work gay ; 
The fun at noan feen thro’ the leaflefs trees, 
The clear calm ether at the clofe of day——-—— 
weShe bjds for all our grateful praife arife, 
To him whofe mandate fpake the world to Form, 6 
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Gave Spring’s gay bloom, and Summer’s chearful fkies, 
And Autumn’s corn clad field, and Winter’s founding 
ftorm. 


An elegant verfion of the eighth Pfalm is annexed,/as a 
Hymn of Praife to the Creator and the Ordainer of the Sea- 
fons.——Wee fhould not omit, that the title-page is adorned 
with a pretty piece of fculpture, exhibiting the Earth as a 
Matron receiving flowers, fruits, and corn from three boys, 
reprefenting three of the Seafons. ‘The firft of them is wing- 
ed like a Cupid, perhaps to fignify the Spring as the feafon of 
Generation, when the earth may be fuppofed to conceive (by 
the inftrumentality of the fun) from the love and care of the 
Creator for all his creatures ; as the ancient Poets conceived 
of their Jupiter-—Conjugis in gremium lata defcendit.—W inter 
is not perfonated, poffibly becaufe he is confidered rather in 
a privative character, and as having nothing to preient. At 
the bottom of the Hymn is a noted emblem of the Refurrec- 
tion in fculpture; reprefented by an old man pointing toa 
butterfly, transformed from a reptile or chryfalis, and flying 


upwards, K 
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Inflitutions Politiques. Or, Political Inftitutes, by Baron de 
Bielfield. Continued. from page 547 of our laft Appendix, 
juft publifhed. 


HE fecond volume of this elaborate and comprehenfive 

work, treats of the general Interefts of States, as they 
ftand related to each other; and is divided into fifteen 
chapters. 


In the firft, the Author lays down rules for the political 
conduct of Sovereigns; as well thofe of Republics as Mo- 
narchies: entering into a minute detail of the refolutions 
and cautions necefiary to be taken, in regard to the moft im- 
portant circumftances of Government. 


In his animadverfions on this head, he takes occafion to 
cenfure very freely the Politics of Machiavel ; which he con- 
demns, as abounding in maxims falfe, iniquitous, and un- 
juft: Maxints, fays he, that are for the moft part purely hy- 
pothetical, and which he deduces from no fixed principles ; 
but, like a Pedant, fupports merély by examples taken from the 
Greck and Roman hiftories, or borrowed from the conduct 
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of fome petty Italian Prince, who, deftitute of natural aids 
to fupport his power and defpotifm, found himfelf reduced to 
the pitiful refources of cruelty and cunning. 


He thinks alfo, that the world hath done too much honour, 
both as a Writer and a Politician, to one who pretended to 
teach an art without method or principles, and whofe works 


confifted only in a few ingenious reflections, floating up and 
down amidfi a fea of words. 


We will not take upon us to fay, how far the Baron is ' 


right in his {triCtures on the works of this celebrated Floren- 
tine; his honcit indignation againft the intriguing Statefman, 
may probably have carried him too far, in paffing his judgment 
on the Writer. We believe all fuch as are verfed-in matters of 
Government, and poflefs in any degrce a juft knowlege of man- 
kind, will fubfcribe to the eulogium pafled on Machiavel by 
Baron Montefquieu ; who beftows on him, in his Spirit of Laws, 
the title of Grande Homme: an appellation that feems to give 
no little offence to our Author ;_ who thinks it too diftinguifh- 
ing to be applied to mere literary merit*. 


If Nigchiavel, fays he, may be faid to lay juft claim to this 
title, it muit either be allowed, that a man may be deemed 
illuftrious, without having regard to truth or juftice; or, 
that the deteftable maxims which difgrace his writings, are 
ufeful, true, and conformable to the principles of moral vir- 
tue. The greateft Geniufes are, like Montefquieu, fome- 
times dupes to their own ingenuity, as well as to that of 
others 5. and admire often that which has nothing to recom- 
mend it but fubtilty of argument, and brilliancy of ftile. I 
can readily allow, that States are not governed by repeating 
Pater-nofters; but, at the fame time, it muft be allowed me, 
that they would be governed as ill by hitting off Bons-mots. 


There is a good deal of truth in what the Baron fays onr 
this fubject; but it is alfo a truth, that Machiavel’s genius 
was of a very different caft; and men are generally apt to. 
enhance their own {pecies of merit, at the expence of that of 
others. Indeed, with men of a fedate, fyitematical turn, 
fubtilty of reafoning, refined notions, and brilliancy of ex- 
preffion, lofe their force. Precifion and regularity are. the 
only objects to which they attend, and of whofe beauties they 
are fenfible: hence Montefquieu, akindred genius, perceiv- 
ed doubtlefs, a great deal more in Machiavel than Baron de 


* Our Author feems alfo unwilling to allow any great fhare of this 
kind of merit. toa man who has endeavoured to inculcate maxims fo 
deftrustive ta the erds of fociety, and the good of mankind. 

Bielfeld 
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Rielfeld has been as yet able-to difcover. And.astothe Mo- 
rality of bis Politics, our Author himfelf allows, that rather 
the ujeful than the ju?, is the: object of this feience; by 
which it is plain he himfelf fuppofes they do not always go 
together. | 


In the fecond chapter, the Sovereign is fhewn the necefiity 
of aCouncil, and direéted in the choice of Minifters, proper 
for the various departments of the adminiftration. 


In the third, the Author enters into the particular objects 
of the department for foreign affairs. 


In the. fourth, he confiders the power of States, and their 
political views refpecting other nations: fhewing, that nei- 
ther great extent of territory, a vaft number of inhabitants, 
or immenfe riches, tend yniverfally to their ftrength. On 
the contrary, he fhews, that, in many cafes, thefg circum-, 
ftances operate to their weaknefs and deftruction; and lays 
down the following charatteriftics as thofe of a powerful na- 
tion.—It fhould be df a moderate extent; well peopled ; 
well fituated ; and well allied; its people commercial, war- 
like, and induftrious ; and laft of all, it fhould be wifely go- 
verned... He lays it down alfo as a maxim, that no State can 
be poflefledsof any great abjolute itrength under a democrati- 
cal form of goverriment. 


With refpéé&t to the political fyftems which States fhould 
adopt in regard to each other, weé.think our Author has fallen. 
into amiftake; at leaft the doétrine that.might be. founded on 
his arguments, ill agrees with that fpirit of juftice and hu- 
manity which is profefled throughout the reft of his work. 


He fays, that ¢ every State may, and ought, to take all fuch 
‘ lawful means as may appear neceffary either. for its pre- 


‘ feryation, or the increafe of its abfolute or relative power.’ 


A State, however, may be fometimes fo fituated, that it 
fhall have no means whatever-to increafe its, relative power, 
without attempting to, reduce that of its more flourifhing 
neighbours. But if the itrength af fuch neighbouring States 
be owing to no encroachments, but.to the happier govern- 
ment, fituation, or the greater induftry of their people, it 
does not appear to us, that the principle of felf-prefervation, 
on which our Author founds ‘his’ rule, juftifies the’ weaker 
State‘in making War'on, of entering into combinations to re- 
duce, the ranger: 296s: 7 3GC tHuG 
At isa kind of ‘abfurdity, therefore, to fay a State ought, 
m thefé circumftances, to take’meZns that do not fubfitt; it 
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js alfo dangerous to inculcate fuch a principle ; as Sovereigns 


are already too apt to conceive there exifts a neceffity for do. _ 
ing what they wifh to have done; and it is an old maxim in | 
polities, too often wrefted to the worft purpofes, that neceffi- | 


tas jus dabit. 


It had been more conformable, therefore, to our Author’s 
eneral difpofition and the rights of humanity, had he con- 
Fred himfelf in the above rule to the ab/olute power of States; 
which they are doubtlefs authorifed, and ought to take all 
lawful means to increafe. But when a State is reduced fg 
low in its relative ftrength, as to have nomeans of raifing it- 
felf but by pulling down others, it is an indication of a na- 
tural decay; and there is no doubt but the people in general 
would be more fecure and happy, in being united to fome 
other State, than in ftruggling to maintain the independency 
of their own. 


In chapter the fifth, the Author treats of the reciprocal en- 
gagements of Sovereigns in gencral, of the ufe of alliances, 
and the neceffity of preferving an equilibrium in the balance 
of power. 


In chapter the fixth, he enters into a particular confidera- 
tion of the nature and ufe of alliances; as alfo of the form 
of treaties, with their preliminaries and ratification. 


In the feventh, he treats of ‘the interefting fubjeéts of Peace 
and War, and the various objects relative thereto. 


Inthe eighth, of the arts of Negociation in general. 


In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh, of Ambafladors, their 
Prerogatives, Inftructions, and Retinue: of all things relat- 
ing to which our Author gives a minute detail; we pafs it en- 
tirely over, however, as unintercfting to our Readers in ge- 
neral, how ufeful foever it may prove to fuch as are employed 
in foreign embaffies. 


In chapter the twelfth, the Baron lays down inftruétions 
for the political conduct of Ambafladors and Envoys, at the 
feveral! Courts where they refide ; in which he feems to dif- 
play a confummate knowlege of minifterial bufinefs, and the 
manners of Courts. ' 


Chapter the thirteenth, treats at large of the ceremonials 
obferved between different Sovereigns and Courts, and of thofe 
which each Court has adopted for itfelf in particular. Ad- 
mitting the neceflity and ufe of Ceremony. among people of 
different ranks, our Author juftly ridicules the making them 
matters 
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matters of {uch great importance, as they are at fome Courts 
in Europe. With this view he cites a pleafant, tho’ it proved 
S| in the end a tragical, example of the formality which the 
- | — Spaniards heretofore tenacioufly obferved in this refpeét. 


in 
i. t As Philip the third was one day fitting gravely by the fire, 
on which the fuel had been thrown in too great a quantity, 
, he found himfelf in danger of being ftifled with heat, It 
was, however, beneath the dignity of his Majefty to rife and 
call any one to histelief; and as the Officers in waiting were 
1 abfent, and no domettic durft enter the apartment, he fat broil- 
ing a confiderable while, till the Marquis of Pohar came up 5 


° whom the King immediately ordered to put out the fire. But 
- the Marquis excufed himfelf, as, according to the Etiquette, 
r or Ceremonial of the Court, he fhould therein invade the pro- 
: vince of the Duke of Uffeda, whom it was neceflary to call 


for that purpofe. The Duke was abfent, the fire increafed, 
y and the King rather than derogate from his dignity, kept his 
feat, till his blood was inflamed to fuch a degree, that an 





\- Eryfipelas broke out the next day on his head, attended with 
» ¢ a fever, that carried him off, in the twenty-fourth year of 
€ his age. 

In the fourteenth chapter, the Writer comes to the {cience 
~ | — of Political Arithmetic; which he confiders under fix heads, 
n viz. 1. Its rife and progrefs; 2. its feveral objects; 3. the 


___ degree of certitude of which it iscapable; 4. its application ; 
_ 5, the principles on which it is founded, and laftly, its 
operations. | 


We are indebted, fays the Baron, for this fcience, to the 
Englifh nation, which has produced a number of ingenious 
Writers on this fubject; nor lefs fo to the Dutch, who have 
carried the arts of: political calculation toa great length. The 
French have alfo had their Du Tot, Melon, and others. He 
mentions the writings of the principal, and points out fome 
of their defects, difplaying, on the whole, an intimate ac-. 
' quaintance with all thathas been written on the fubje&. In 
this chapter the Author treats particularly of the Chances of 
Lives, and has inferted feveral tables to facilitate the nego- 
ciation, and afcertain the value, of Annuities, &c. 


wee § 8& 6 om; 
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In his remarks on the famous controverfy about the num- 
ber of people of ancient and modern times, which has been fo 
ingenioufly treated by Mr. Hume, and others of our own coun- 
trymen, our Author reafons on phyfical principles, or rather 
indulges himfelf in conjectures, which have betrayed him 
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into 2 very extraordinary. conclufion ;. which is, that ¢ the 
© number of: men inhabiting the globe, hath: been in all ages 
© nearly equal.’ : 


The’ number of inhabitants computed at prefent to be con- 
tained in the known world, - at a medium, taken from the fe. 
veral calculations of Riccioli, Specht, Suimilch, and others, 
he makes amount to about nine hundred and fifty, or a thou. 
fand millions ; ‘as in the manner following. 


‘10 Millions, 





In Spain and Portugal 


I’rance — — — ~ 20 
Htaly and the adjacent ifles jn Re 
Great Britain —— — 8 
Germany, the Netherlands ‘and Swit- - 
zertand 3 
Denmark, Sweden, ‘and Norway = 


Ruffia, with its conquefts, 
Poland, Bohemia, Huneat ‘'Y ‘nid’ Tur- ts a 
ky in Europe 


Thus Europe contains — “150 Millions. 
Again, Afia, comprehending China, 90 Millions 
and the indian ifles 5 ‘ 





Africa, -_ — 1 50 
America, — — 150 
In the whole 950 Millions 


In the fifteenth and laft chapter, our Author confiders the 
fall of States, and the various caufes that tend to their decay. 
But, having extended this article to a confiderable length, we 
fhall here clofe our account of this volume, waiting for the 
appearance of the third, which will compleat the Baron’s 
work, 


Anecdotes du Sejour du Roi de Suede a Bender: ou Lettres de 
Mr. Le Baron de Fabrice, pour fervir @’ eclairctffement a 
l’Hiftoire de Charles X11. 8vo. “Hambourg, for Herold. 
1760. Or, 


Anecdotes relating to the Refidence of King Charles the 
XIIth of Sweden, at Bender, &c. 


HE refidence of Charles the twelfth at Bender, is, doubt- 
lefs, the moft remarkable period of his life. Am exact 
and circumftantial account of his uncommon behaviour, there- 
fore, and the confequences of his obftinately perfifting to re- 
main 
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main there, in oppofition to the remonftrances of the Otto- 
man Court, cannot fail of affording a confiderable fhare of 
entertainment to fuch as are curious of anecdotes relating to 
this very extraordinary perfonage. The circumftance alfo of 
their being written by a Minifter who perfonally attended on 
this Monarch, during that critical conjuncture, and who de- 
fcribes the feveral tranfactions as they daily happened under his 
own eye, gives them not only the fanction of undoubted au- 
thenticity, but renders their perufal {till more agreeable and 
interefting. 


As a tranflation of thefe Letters, however, is advertifed, 
we fhall defer any farther account of them till that be pub- 
lifhed ; hoping to find their Englifh drefs fomething more de- 
cent than their French one, which is, indeed, in many places, 


but inelegant and flovenly. , 
K-n-k 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For J U L Y, 1760. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 1. Candid and critical Remarks on the Dialogues of the 
Dead. Ina Letter from a Genileman in London to his Friend 
in the Country. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Kearfley. 


E fcarce know how to charaéterife thefe Remarks, they are 
fo very unequal and inconfiftent. In a few inftances, the 
Remarker fhews fome degree of critical tafte and difcernment, but 
his beft qualities are fullied by an odious appearance of envy and ma- 
lignity. Indeed, after all his pretence to criticifm, his pamphlet 
may be move properly called an abftraét of, than a criticifm on, the 
Dialogues. He has given a fummary of the contents of each, and 
concluded with fome general itrictures, which amount to little more 
than a profeffion, that they are not to Ais tafe. With refpe& to the 
firft Dialogue in particular, which, perhaps, is not ill placed by way 
of excellence, after admitting that the ingenious Author has given 
proofs of a ‘ very careful in{peéction into, and a very diftin& and ju- 
* dicious idea of hiftorical facts,’ he concludes with atking,—* 'To 
* what purpofe all this learning has been fo lavifhly difpenfed, but to 
* paint out, what no one who knows the leaft of the Englifh ftory 
‘ is not moft thoroughly convinced of, viz. that there were faults on 
© both fides; and that as in the Church, fo alfo in the State, no evil 
* is more to be feared than an enthufiaftic and rancorous zeal.” 
Granting, however, that the deductions in this Dialogue were not 
new, yet we may afk this fagacious Hypercritic, where is the literary 
i compofition 
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compofition, to which his objeétions are not equally applicable ? 
There are few truths which men of fenfe and difcernment are not 
convinced of ; but is it no fatisfaétion to fuch, to find their opi- 
nion confirmed by an able, elegant, and judicious Writer, to fee 
their fentiments illuftrated by a pleafing variety of appofite and ftrik- 
ing remarks; and to converfe with the Worthies of Antiquity in that 
genuine caft of character, which they have always fuppofed them to 
bear when alive? 

In his ftri€tures likewife on the fixth Dialogue, our Remarker 
damns with faint praife. He acknowleges, that the characters of 
the Englifh Duellift and the North-American Savage, are happily 
drawn, and that the Author of the Dialogues has fixed on the 4ap- 
pief idea imaginable, to fhew that ideal honour is real infamy, &t— 
Neverthelefs, he feems vain enough to imagine, that he has hit on 
a happier idea to anfwer this good end.—* Suppofe,’ fays he, ‘ in- 
‘ ftead of making the Duellift a Gambler, and introducing almoft 
* every other bad quality in his charaéter, he had been apelienil as 
_# aman-of moral integrity, and of mental abilities, &c. would not 
.¥* 1H Agthor’s purpofe have been more fully anfwered ?—This ob- 
jection, indeed, at firft fight, feems fpecious: but we may afk the 
Remarker, in return, where would there have been room for ridicule, 
had the Duellift been made a Gentleman of fuch adifpofition? The. 
Author of the Dialogues, in our opinion, has done very judicioufly 
in making the Duelliit quite devoidof every great and good quality ; 
and the foppolition that none but men of fuch charaéters engage in 
thofe infamous and bloody contefts, gives additional force to the mo- 
ral he would inculcate. If, as the Remarker infinuates, men of 
ftrong fenfe and real worth have been fometimes hurried into fuch a 
deteitable practice, inflances of this kind, which happily are very 
few indeed, ought rather to be fupprefled than publithed: and their 
examples are more to be deplored than ridiculed. 

Admitting, however, that our Remarker’s criticifm has been juft, 
yet furely he muit be very affiduous in pointing out blemifhes, whe 
could venture to mark this asone. The eye of Candonr is always 
blind to little defects, amidft a greater number of ftriking beauties. 
Horace would have told him—WNox ego paucis offendor Maculis, €c. 
But it feems that the fame attending the ingenious Author of the Dia- 
logues, has drawn down the feverity of our Remarker upon him, as 
we may learn from the following curious refleftion. 

* Previous,’ fays he, ‘ to our entering into a Critique on the works 
of any Author, it is neceffary that we fhould enquire in what rank 
of confideration he ftands with the public: for though merit is by 
no means increafed or leffened by fuch diftin&tion, yet the fame 
which fhould attend on fuch merit is much too often wholly depen- 
dent on it.? As we have not the honour to know our Remarker, 
we can only guefs ‘ in what rank of confideration he ftands with the 
. pablic.’—If we were aflured, however, that he is a beardlefs Cri- 
tic, or, as he phrafes it, ‘a maiden Author,’ this circumftance, to 
ufe his own words, ‘ might urge us to beftow on him that funfhine 
* of encouragement, which may in time cherifh the fpringing plant 
* toa more noble growth.’ If, on the contrary, we could fuppofe 
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hima Writer in any efteem, we fhould, to quote-him again, ‘ be ra- 


ther more rigid, from a generous refentment at feeing only drofs 


‘ produced by a mine capable of furnifhing perfeét ore.’ We there- 


fore intreat him, the next time he itarts into print, to favour us with 


his name in the title page, that we may know how to deal wiih him 


for the future. R- d 
Art. 2. An Analyfis of the Philofophical Works of Lord Boling- 


broke, by the late unfortunate Earl Ferrers, for his private 
Entertainment : Yo which is prefixed, a Parallelof Earl Fer- 
rers’s Cafe, with that of Lord Santry, a Peer of Ireland, both 
conviéted of. Murder: And a Sentim:ntal Letter to a Friend. 
Svow 2s. : Burd. 


That the fhamelefs Scribbler of thefe fheets, fhould have fo little 
confcience as to obtrude them on the.public as the work of the late un- 
fortunate Earl, is not matter of furprize to us ; though we.cannot but 
admire his courage, in not dreading the conféquences of fuch a bare- 
faced impcfition. As to the Anatyfis, it is nothing more than a 
bungling incoherent abftract of Lord Bolingbroke’s Philofophy, and 
might be more properly ftiled Bolingbroke’s Aphorifms. 

With refpeé& to the fentimental Letter, fuppofed to have been 
written by the late Earl to his friend, that unfortunate Nobleman is 
made to lament his diffolute manner of life, and to exprefs a kind of 
foreboding of the fatal confequences of his debauched habit. He’is 
farther fuppofed to acquaint his friend, that he has read Lord Boling- 
broke’s philofophical works carefully, and approves his doétrine ; 
but thinks it is too good to be made matter of public property. 
That it is a philofophical ark, containing the trueft notions of the 
Deity; therefore is too facred to be expofed to vulgar eyes. —That, 
moreover, all innovating attempts to rectify or fublime their received 
manner of worfhip, only ferves to perplex, and are oftener produc- 
tive of evil than good.—If we could imagine that the’e fentiments 
were really penned by his Lordihip, we fhould be. forry that this 
Letter was not produced at his trial; for certainly a man can fcarce 
give ftronger marks of infanity, than tocontend, that becaufe a work 
* contains the truef notions of the Deity, ¢herefore it is too facred to 
* be expofed to vulgareyes.’ This is fuch_ a compound of knavery 
and flighty nonfenfe, as is only worthy the pen of a half-witted 
Scribbler, who affeéts the ftile of a Lunatic. 

As to the Parallel, it only tends to.fhew what every one knows, 
that the unfortunate Earl received rigid juftice, while offenders in 
the fame predicament have met with partial favour. In few words, 
the circumftance of Lord Ferrers having mentioned Bolingbroke’s 
works in his way to the laft ftage of his life, has given occafion to 
this bafely iaduftrious fon of Grub-ftreet, to {well a two fhilling pain- 
phlet with {craps and ends of philofophy. We with that all fuch 
wretches, who make literature fubfervient to the purpofes of fraud 
and impofition, were clofely confined, and condemned to {wallow 
their own works, without’ any other fuftenance. ‘Their ftupidity 
1 excite pity, did not their knavery provoke refentment. 


EV. July, 1760. ws R-d Art. 
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id) Art. 3. The prefent State of Letters. In an Epiflle to a Friend, 
8vo. 6d. Thruth. 


If we were to judge of the ftate of Letters from this Epiftle, it is 
ata low ebb, indeed. This Witling is fo little qualified to judge 
of. the State of Learning, that he does not even know what has been 
publifhed. If he did, he could not have the confidence to fay, that 
‘ fcarce a book of fcience has been publifhed for this many a> month. 
\ Had he only read the Advertifements, he would have found, that fe- 
veral books of {cience have been publifhed within ¢his many a month, 
to ufe his own Abigail ftile. In fhort, he neither feems to know 
what has been written, or to have a capacity for judging of literary 


merit. R-d 


Art. 4. 4n APPENDIX to the Twenty-fecond Volume of the 
Montuiy Review. 8vo. 6d. Griffiths. 


Contains the general Tasxe of Articles in the faid volume, and 
a copious Inpgex of remarkable paffages; together with the follow- 
ing Articles. . 
S| Macquer’s Chronological Abridgment of the Roman Hiftéry— 
f Baron Bielfield’s Political Inftitutions—A {gill’s apologetical Oration— 
‘Tilfon on the Multitude of Holidays in Ireland—Riou on the Archi- 
tefture of Stone Bridges—Triftram Shandy at Ranelagh—Adventures 
of a Black Coat—Kitty Fifher’s Mifcellany—Memoirs of Lord Fer- 
~ yers—Rouffeau’s Difcourfe on a Prize-Quetiion at Geneva—The Sol- 
dier’s Amufement—Authentic Regifter of Britifh Succefles—Expla- | 
, natory Remarks on Triflram’ Shandy—Triftram Shandy in a Reverie | | 
’ —Flemyng’s Difcourfe on Corpulency—and his Differtation on : 
James’s Fever-powder— Pike’s Scripture Account of Juitifying Faith 
——Stebbing’s Sermons, vol. I1.—Mufcutt’s Sermons—Dodwell’s two 
~ Sermons on Providence—Taylor’s Effay on the Beauty of Divine Oce- 
conomy—Mears’s Supplement to his Explanation of the Lord's Sup- 
er—Letters to the Authors of the Review, viz. tf, from the 
Rev. Mr. Richard Harrifon; 2d, from the Rev. Mr. Matthew Pilk- 
ington, with an inclofure to Mr.Spearman; 3d, from the Rev. Mr. 
Edward Watkinfon. 





— _— os —" 





Art. 5. du Apology for the Servants. By OliverGrey. Occa- 
Jroned by the Reprefentation of the Farce called High Life be- 
low Stairs, and by what has been faid to their Difadvantage in 
the public Papers. 8vo. 6d. Newbery. 


As this Apology was originally, and but lately, printed in the 
News-papers, it requires no particular mention here., We fhall only 
obferve, that Mr. Grey has a good deal to fay for himfelf, and-his 
brethren of the C/oth.—With refpect to the cuftom of giving ;Vails 
to Servants, and whether or not it be expedient and proper to drop it, | 
much may be, and much has been, faid on both fides the queiiion; 

. which, we think, a very difficult one to determine. 
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Art. 6. The Life and Opinions of Mifs Sukey Shandy. In a Se- 
ries of Letters to her dear Brother, Trifiram Shandy, Gentle- 
man. 12mMmQ. 2S. Stevens. 


Obfcene, dull, and defpicable-—A Writer in one of the Maga- 
zines obferves, that ‘* if J'riftram shandy has done any mitchief, it 
“ is inraifing fuch a fwarm of filthy Pamphleteers.” This is certain- . 
ly one of the bad confequences following the licentious manner ‘in 
which that Writer has indulged himfelf; and Mr. S is fo far re- 
prehenfible for it, as every man, and more efpecially a Teacher of 
men, ought to be rendered accountable for the bad example he fets 
to others. 





, — Art. 7. The Minor, a Comedy; vy Mr. Foote: as it is acted 
at the New Theatre in the Hay-market. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Coote, &c. 














, The fp rit of Puffing, which fo ftrongly characterizes the prefent 
age. is become fo univerfal, that almoft every clafs of mortals ap- - 
f peais to be moved by it. In time patt, it was chiefly confined to 
¢ Quack-Dofiors, Bookiellers, and advertifing Taylors ; but now even 
. the Wits of the town are feized by it; and every Farce-writer often- 
. tatioully ftiles his pecit piece of three atts, a Comepy !—This of 
Y Mr. Foote’s is one of the number; but it no more deferves the title 
¥ of a Comedy than the Stage Coach, the Devil to pay, or any of 
a thofe interior dramatic produciions, which ufually appear as the hum- 
» | ble attendants upon works of the higher order—the Tragedies and 
‘ Comedies of five A&:. 
h The fuccefs of the prefent performance, during the reprefentation, 
0 arofe from the Author’s extraordinary talent at mimickry ; but it is not 
ig calculated to pleafe equally in the perufal. ‘The principal objeéts here 
% riJiculed are, a noted Bawd, and a firft-rate Auétioneer; who, it is 
- generally agreed, were exquifitely taken off; but the fatire levelled 
" at the great Leader of the Methodifts, feems to be extremely out of 
.. character. It is no lefs unjutt to Mr. W , than abfurd, to fup- 
pofe a man of his penetration, either conniving at, or being the dupe 
of, an old Bawd’s hypocrify, in continuing to follow her iniquitous 
gs occupation, while fhe frequents the tabernacle, and cants about the 
| new Birch. And when we are told that an occafional Hymn is given 
5 out, and a thankfgiving Sermon preached, on occafion of mother 
in Cole’s (Douglas’s) recovery from ficknefs; who can forbear fmil- 
ing—not with approbation of the conceit, but with contempt for the 
i Author of fuch improbable fcandal ? — We defpife and abhor all 
ly enthufiattic flights, and high preteniions to extraordinary fanctity, as 
pA much as Mr. Foote can do;. but without entering into the enquiry 
1s whether or not thefe are, proper objeéts of play-houie ridicule,, it is 
t, moit certain, that no.man,-or. body of men, ought to be charged 
3 with more than they are guilty of; and that there is nota jufter maxim 
in the moral world, than---‘ Give THE Divit nis Due.’ 
t, | Art. 8. 4 Compleat Catalogue of all Books and Pamphlets’ pub- 


lifoed for ten Years pat; with their Prices, and References 
G 2 te 
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to their Charaéters in the Monthly Review. The whole 

ing a Genéral Index to all the Articles in the Pi twenty Vo- 
lumes of the faid Review, viz. from its Commencement in 
May 1749, to Fune 1759, both inclufive. 8vd. 15.'648. 
Griffiths. a 


The Poffeffors of our firft taventy Volumes will fcarce need to be in- 
formed of the ufefulnefs of having a comprehenfive view of all the 
articles they contain, digefted under one Alphabet. Independent of 
the Review, it furnifhes a Priced-Catalogue of every publication 
within that period of time; as the title imports. 


Art. 9. Did you ever fee fuch damned Stuff? 1amo0. 28. 6d, 
Seyffert. ’ 


No, never *!——This Author is an honeft one, and fairly warns 
his Readers what they are to expect. 


* As fome of our Readers may poffibly think the plain anfwer we 
have given to our Author's interrogatory title-page, infufficient for 
an account of the work, we fhall here add, that itis afilly kind of ob- 
{cene Fairy Tale, devifed as a new mode of publifhing: Bawdry, that 
vileft and moft unmanly fpecies of writing. But, while there are 
Readers for fuch fort of Books, we may depend upon it, there will 
never be a fcarcity of fuch books to read.—In France, where the 
Prefs is under reftraint, they abound with them more than we do: 
they are the prevailing tafte of the nation ; and the people wi// have 
them. N. B. This damn’d Stuff is originally of French 
extraction. 





Art. 10. Yortck’s Meditaticns upon interefting and important Sub< 
m ° 
jeéis. amo. 1s. 6d. Stevens. 


A lively Prattle-box here rattles away, in imitation, as he thinks, 
of the Author of Triftram Shandy. But, every Jefter is not a 
Yorick, 


Art. 11. Converfations on the Plurality of Worlds, by M. de 
Fontenelle. 4 new Tranflation, by a Gentleman of the 
Inner Temple, 8vo. 6s. Withy, 


We have now three tranflations of this well-known performance, 
of the very ingenious M. de Fontenelle. The firft was done by the 
celebrated Mrs, Aphra Behn. ‘This is the moft fpirited and elegant 
of the three. The fecond, however, reads better than the third; 
Which, tho’ the laft, is by no means the moft improved, with refpec 
to the language. The #ew tranflation has, neverthelefs, fome things 
to boat, in which the two former are deficient; for it is illuftrated 
with a great number of copper-plates; and each dialogue is accom- 
panied with many additions, colleéted fram the works of later Writers, 
as improvements upon what M. de Fontenelle has given us. Thefe 
additions may prove highly acceptable to young aftronomical Readers 
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in general; as well as to many others, who are not poffefied of the 
eign books from whence thefe collections are extraéted. 


Art. 12. 4 Genuine Letter from a Methodift Preacher in the 
Gountry, to Laurence Sterne, M. A. Prebendary of York. 
8vo. 1s. Vandenberg. 


Nonfenfical and prophane. 


PoETICAL 


Art. 13. Modern Honour, a Poem, in two Cantos. Suppofed to 
be written by Dean Swift, in 1740, and addreffed to Mr. 
Pope. 4to. 3s. 6d. Baldwin. 


Has neither the humour, the fpirit, the force, nor the freedom of 
Swift. The Writer, whoever he was, fatirizes, in the hackneyed 
ftrain, the Nositity for not paying their debts, except debts of 
honour, i.e. gambling debts; the Lapies, for their exceffive at- 
tachment to Cards; the Patriots, for facrificing public fpirit to 

rivate intereft; the Crercy, for Simony, want of charity, and 
ove of preferment; the Lawyers, for double-dealing ; the Pur- 
sictaNns, for their ignorance and grimace; the Miritary Gen- 
tlemen, becaufe 


They ever riot, game, and whore, 
Blafpheme, and leave unpaid a fcore. 


This is the bufinefs of the firft Canto. . The fecond opens with an in- 


veétive againft Courtiers, particularly the late Lord Offord ® and his « 


adherents; from whom he makes a tranfition to our ¢@ ar Alles the 
Dutch ; for whom he feems to havea great averfion. From Holland 
he fcampers back to Newmarket ; where he takes a cut at the Jockies, 
and prefently after he falls foufe into a panegyric upon our High- 
waymen, as one of the more honourable profeffions. Hence, chang- 
ing the fcene once more, he expatiates largely on the {rim of our 
modern domeftic fervants, warmly inveighs againft the cuftom of 
giving them vails ; and fhews what evil confequences {pring from it. 
From the Men-fervants he turns to the Maids ; and trom them again 
to the Mercers, Milliners, Taylors, and Bioughton's Boxing-booth : 
concluding with a tale of Mother Douglas the Bawd, which the Au- 
thor doubtlefs miftook for a humouious one. 

If, after this account, our Readers defire a {pecimen more ample 
than the fingle couplet we have already extra€ted, we give them the 
following prophetical fling at the Dutch, which is more in the {pirit 
of Swift, than any other part of the poem. 

The States were form’d for fhort duration, 
And, for our fins. to plague the nation, 
Her High and Mighty Lords will be 
De-Wittep foon, I hope to fee. 


© The Reader will bear in mind, that the poem is faid to have been written 
about the ycar 1740, 
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Since Louis d’ Ors run current round, 

We know which way the States are bound, 
And prophecy their future evil,———— : ill 
A King from Paris or the Devil. : 
If Holland is by France undone, aN 
The Dutch to drier climes may run, od 
Or cut their dykes, and then the Hogs 

Be metamorphofed into Frogs. —————=_* 


Art. 14. 4 Nofegay and a Simile for the Reviewers; a Lyric 
Epifile. gto. 6d. Cooper. © rt 

Whimfical banter, in the ftile of the two ftrange kind. of. Lyric 
Epiftles (and, we fuppofe, by the fame Author) mentioned in. the 
Review for May lait, page 437. The Writer is amerry Wag, and 
mingles fo much good humour with his anger, that, we imagine, no 
body can be difpieafed with his prefent of a Nofegay, altho’ it only 
confiits of a bunch of Nettle:.—--——N_ B. it does not feem to have 
been intended for the Monthly Reviewers; fo that t/ey have nothing 
to thank him for. 


Reticious and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 15. A Letter to the Rev. Mr. B—xn,. an eminent Diffent- 
ing Minifter in Norwich; «ccafianed by the Perufal of two 
Volumes of Difcourfes* which he lately publifbed. By a Believer 
in God and a Future State. 8vo. 6d. Wilkie. 


The defign of this Epiftle, the Author tells us, is to fhew, that he 

cannot receive Chriilianity upon Mr. B—n’s terms. He acknowieges 
his belief in one God, an impartial future judgment, and a future 
ftate; but confefies, that he is no Believer in Chriftianity, to the 
morality of which, however, he has no objection. He charges Mr. 
B—n with affirming, that the Chriftian religion is only a diicovery of 
a future flate of exiitence, and of a judgment which is to be exer- 
cifed towards men by Chrift Jefus; which cannot be defended, he 
thinks, without treating the \ew Teftament with a partiality and 
violence no true .Ciriitian can fupport. Nothing, he reprefents, 
could have influenced’ Mr. B—n to have confined the term.Gofpel to 
a future ftate, and judgment by Chriit, contrary to its general ac- 
ceptation with the -Vriters of the New Teftament, and the univerfal 
fenfe of the Defenders of the Chriitian fyitem, but an unjuttifiable 
fondnefs for fingularity, or a confcioufaels of its being a hard tafe to 
defend the whole of the religion of Jefus. ’ 

He endeavours to thew, that the doctrine of atonement, of the 
corruption of human nature, of the zujluences of the Spirit, &c. are 
doétrines of Chriftianity, and concludes his Epiftle in the following 
manner. 

‘ Thus have I given you fome fpéecimens of the doétrines of the 
‘ Gofpel, that are evidently deducible from it, if you will take it in 
* itseafy and natural interpretation. Thefe, with many others Lmight 


® For an account of thefe excellent Difcourfes, fee Review, ‘vol, XXII. Pp. 14. 
| * have 
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‘ have produced, you have omitted in your late performance. As 
¢ you appearto be a manof great franknefs, boldnefs, and integrity, 
€ you will not diflike to be reprefented as you really are. 
< Now, Sir, I fhall not point out the abfurdity of thefe doétrines, 
¢ becaufe you will acknowlege it too notorious.to men of enlarged 
‘ thought. It is your bufinefs then, if you think it worth your at- 
¢ tention, and are able, to fhew me and others—That the books of 
¢ the New Teftament do not contain thefe doctrines, by true criticifm, 
‘ and pertinent interpretations, otherwife I continue to rejeét Chrif- 
‘ tianity upon your terms. 
‘ I fubmit what is here propofed to you with great plainnefs, unto 
‘ every impartial perfon who may give this pamphlet a perufal. . Let 
« them compare it with the Gofpel in any language, and judge whe- 
« ther [ have given it any forced interpretations, or treatedit withi- 
‘ dicule, as fome of my brethren have done. 
‘ If in my animadverfions upon your performance, there are 
‘ expreflions too fevere or contemptuous, and below a Gentleman 
‘ and Scholar, you will be pleafed to obferve, they are every one 
‘ borrowed from your own writings. Iufe-them with the fame-au- 
* thority you do. , ‘ 
‘ It is lawful to fight a man with his own weapons. A perfon-ge- 
© nerally fees his own faults beft in another... ty 
‘ You may affure yourfelf, that what I have written concerning the 
“ fenfe of the Scripture, is not taken from any Creeds, Confeflions, 
‘ Catechifms, or Syftems, to maintain the intereft of a. party,. but 
‘ what has been fuggefted, as far as I can judge, by the moft appa- 
¢ rentyand eafy fenfe of the Gofpel. If it does not contain thefe 
¢ do€@fines, I could affirm, I think upon adeath-bed, that it muft be 
- © all an inexplicable riddle, never intended for the common ufetof 
‘ mankind, and unintelligible to all, but the moft accomplifhed 
* Scholars, And, indeed, liable to be moft wretchedly abufed. too, 
‘ by far the greater part of thefe, as the hiftory of the Church will 
« demonftrate. But if this: be the character of a Revelation from 
¢ Heaven, I am dreadfully miftaken: or if this be the doétrine of 
‘ Infpiration, you muft allow me the liberty of reje€ting it. ? 
.¢ Permitme to add, I cannot pofibly conceive how you can preach 
‘ Chriftian morality from Chriftian principles, if you reject thefe 
* tenets. Becaufe it is inconteftibly evident to me, that the New 
‘ Teftament Writers fetched moitt of their arguments to inforce it, 
© from the redemption of Chrift, and excited men to aétion with ab- 
‘ folute promifes of affiftance from the influences of the Spirit, 
‘ I take my leave of you, by heartily withing you fafe to the hea- 
* venly ftate, where I hope you will meet with a fincere worthipper 
‘ of the great God, anda believer of a future ftate.’ R° 


Art. 16. 4 Sketch of Moral Philofaphy; or an Effay to demen- 
Strate the Principles of Virtue and Religion upon a new, natu- 
ral, and eafy Plan. By John Taylor, late of Norwich. 
Svo. 1s. Waugh. 

This Sketch, we are told in the preface, was originally defigned 
for young Students, as an introduétion to the reading of Wook./ton’s 
Religion 
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Religion of Nature delineated, and is now publifhed chiefly for their 
ufe.—The Author’s principal defign in it is, to eftablifh and explain 
the principles relating to the foundation, or primary reafon, ‘of 'Vir- 
tue. Now the primary reafon, or foundation of ‘Virtue, we are told, 
is that principle, which being fuppofed, Virtue, or aétion morally 
right, neceflarily -refults; and which being taken away, there -re- 

‘mains no ground, nor reafon for Virtue. 
This principle, according to the Doétor, fhould have the following 
ies. 1. It fhould be fo demontftrative, as to lay the mind un- 


der the fame force of evidence as any demonftrated propofition in 


‘Euclid. 2. ‘It fhould be an univerfal principle, at all times, and in 


yall places, to all moral Agents invariably the fame ; otherwife Virtue 
will be uncertain and precarious. 3. It fhould be perfeétly confift- 
-ent with liberty or freedom of choice.  Otherwife ic will, in its own 


nature, be deftructive of Virtue or Morality.—The Sketch now be- 


‘fore us is an Effay towards reprefenting the foundation of ‘Morality 


‘ina manner agreeable to thofe properties. 
As the Doétor proceeds in ‘an analytical method, ‘by Definitions, 


- Axioms, Corollaries, Propofitions, &c. it is impoffible: to give ‘our 
' Readers aregular abftra&t of what he has advanced. ‘We thall-con- 
-tent ourfelves therefore, with referring thofe who are fond of fuch 


enquiries to the work itfelf, which is written with judgment and ac- 


‘curacy ; fhews that the Author has thought much upon his fabject ; 
and may be.of great fervice to young Students, for whofe ufe it is 


principally intended, as it will naturally lead them to purfue their 


- enquiries into moral fubjeéts, in a more clear and diftinét-method * 
~ than is generally done. , RK | 


Art. 17. Tyburn Saints, doubtful Charaéters. A Letter inferibed 
to. the Rev. Mr. Fobn Stevens, occafioned by his Sermon on-Ro- 


“bert Tilling, late Coachman to Samuel Lloyd, Efq; who was 


banged at Tyburn, April 28, 1760. 8vo. 6d. Henderfon. 


-Contraverts Mr. Stevens’s myftical notions of Chriftianity, . and 
blames him for the improper ufe he made of his office, in attendin 
‘upon the unhappy Fanatic above-mentioned. He obferves, th 
the religion of -a Acttentot is every whit as good as Mr. Stevens's 


waecount of Chriftianity ; and cautions him ‘ againft bringing re- 


‘€ ~proach and fcandal on the Cro/s of Chrift, by treating the doétrine 
* of a ctucified Jéfus in a manner moft difhonourable to God! there- 
* by rendering it a reafon of offence,” &c. We are forry to fee fo 


Br fenfe expended to fo little purpofe : for, talking rea/ona- 
by to fuch 


men as this *{r. Stevens, is but cafting pearls before 
thofe who are utterly ignorant of their value. 





‘Art. 18. The Reafon, Defign, and End of the Sufferings of 
Chrift: Or, Divine Wifdom and Goodnefs difplayed in the 
Death of Fefus: “A Dijfcourfe dedicated to a _Deifts, who 
difbelieve the Chriftian Religion. 8vo.* 6d. Fenner. 

This Difcourfe, we doubt not, was honeftly defigned to conciliate 


the minds of Deifts to the Gofpel-fcheme, but it does not feem to us 
to be fufficiently calculated to anfwer the end propofed by it. Rr 





